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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
_——_>—_—_—— 
HE chief event of the week has been the suffrage 
debate in the Commons. On Tuesday the Bill to 
give women occupiers the Parliamentary vote was read 
a second time by 299 votes to 190. But the House 
rejected by 320 votes to 175 the proposal to refer the 
Bill to a Standing Committee. As there is notoriously no 
time for the Bill to be considered by a Committee of the 
whole House, and the Government offered no facilities, the 
second division was tantamount to the rejection of the Bill. 
Like a clever conjurer, the House first produced a white 
rabbit from nowhere, then put it under a hat, and finally 
made it vanish into thin air. The debate was opened on 
Monday before a crowded House, when Mr. Shackleton, the 
proposer of the Bill, moved the second reading. He confessed 
himself quite unable to understand why women should be 
excluded from the vote. Their success in education, litera- 
ture, and medicine proved their right to record their opinion 
on public affairs. The rejection was moved by Mr. F. E. Smith 
in a speech of much dash and brilliance. He argued that the 
grant of votes toa few women must end in the enfranchise- 
ment of the whole sex. If this Bill was passed, the sex 
disqualification as such would be done away with for ever, and 
the rest was bound to follow. Mr. Shackleton had confessed 
that Lis object was universal adult suffrage. 


The electorate, Mr. Smith went on, would then be swollen 
to twenty-three million voters, and women would have an 
actual majority. The Bill meanwhile would give votes to rich 
women, not to working men’s wives. He was sure that the 
majority of women themselves did not want the vote, and 
they cbjected strongly to the idea of being governed by those 
wio did want it. Under man-made law women were 
treated with an unparalleled deference. From the point of 
view of the whole Empire woman suffrage would be a calamity. 
The Empire contained three hundred million Orientals who 
were opposed to government by women, and the difficulties of 
Imperial rule would therefore be increased. At present the 
law was respected because force lay behind it, but women 
could have no part or lot in force. Mr. Haldane supported 
the Bill, though he did not approve its form. The exclusion 
of women from the vote would some day be looked back upon 
2s slavery is now. Mr. Long, who opposed the Bill in a speech 
of great force and good sense, said that if it became law 
Women would inevitably become Members of Parliament and 


hold the great offices of State. Mr. Lyttelton supported the 
Bill as a debt of honour. All politicians accepted the help 
of women. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday amid considerable 
excitement. We wish we had room to do justice to Mr. 8. H. 
Butcher’s admirable speech in which he pointed out that 
universal adult suffrage and the entry of women to Parlia- 
ment were the only possible solution of the anomalies so freely 
proposed in the Bill. How could Unionists vote for a B.1l 
which would have sucha culmination? Mr. Churchill, who had 
been expected to bless the Bill, rose only to curse it. He was 
in favour of removing women’s disability, which was “a slur 
on the whole sex,” but not by such a Bill as this. It was not 
only not democratic, it was anti-democratic. It offered a 
capricious addition to the list of voters, and the more he 
studied it the more he marvelled that Radicals and Labour 
Members should have backed it. It gave unfair advantages 
to property. A rich man could multiply votes for his family. 
He could let out a cottage to one, a piece of land to another, 
and the reactionary vote would be greatly increased. It was 
creditable that many Unionists refused the favours thus 
offered to them. Again,a disreputable woman could get a 
vote, but she would probably lose it by marrying and becoming 
an honest woman; and then she could only win it back again 
by divorce ! 


Mr. Asquith made a straightforward speech of great 
clearness, which is treated by us at length elsewhere. He 
frankly believed in recognising the difference of sex. It was 
not undemocratic to do so, as this was a natural distinction. 
He did not dream of refusing the vote to women on 
intellectual grounds. Mr. Balfour's speech in favour of the 
Bill was ingenious, but entirely unconvincing. He admitted no 
“right” to the vote, but democratic government was govern- 
ment by consent. Was there consent on the part of women? 
He thought not. We must note that Mr. Balfour's main 
argument falls to the ground if it can be proved that most 
women do not want the vote. We trust that proof will be 
rapidly laid before him. Mr. Lloyd George followed Mr. 
Churchill in blowing hot and cold. He favoured woman 
suffrage, but this highly undemocratic Bill admitted no 
amendment, and no self-respecting Legislature ought to 
accept it. After Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Snowden 
had spoken, the divisions were taken with the result mentioned 
above. 


On Monday Lord Cromer presided at the Queen's Hall 
over a very important and representative mecting of 
persons opposed to the granting of the suffrage to women. 
Unfortunately we have not space to notice the speech made 
by him, or those made by the other speakers, including 
the very admirable speech by Miss Markham, but we must 
note here the letter contributed by Lord Cromer to Tuesday’s 
Times. Lord Cromer points out that up to the present time 
the opponents of female suffrage have shown little activity, 
and have not recognised the reality of the danger to which the 
country is exposed. There is, however, good ground for 
believing that this attitude of apathy and indifference is 
about to be abandoned :— 

“An important movement has been set on foot, which has 
already received ample proofs of encouragement, and which, it is 
confidently expected, will before long bring home, both to 
Members of Parliament and others throughout the country, the 
fact that a very large body—we believe a majority—both of the 
electors and the women themselves strongly o ~ mn female 


suffrage in any form. They are in no degree conciliated by the 
apparent moderation of the Bill which is about to be discussed in 


Parliament; they consider that this Bill, if passed into law, must 
inevitably lead before long to the adoption of adul ts uffrage for 
both men and women. Such indced is the avowed intention of 





many of the principal supporters of the measure. 
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Weare delighted to record these words, and are giad to be 
a'le to inform our readers that since the publication of Lord 
Cromer’s letter he and those with whom he is acting have 
met with a very wide, a very influential, and a very generous 
support, and that shortly the greater public will be asked to 
speak out upon the question. For ourselves, we have no sort 
of doubt as to the opinion held by the country as a whole. 
At the same time, it is always possible in a democratic com- 
munity, or indeed in any community, that a minority may 
usurp the powers of the majority. The majority in France 
at the close of the eighteenth century were against the 
Revolution, but that did not in the least prevent the tyranny 
of the Jacobins. Organisation—the awakening of the 
majority of British men and women to the dangers in front 
of them—is the weapon which must now be used, and we are 
delighted to find that so large a number of persons already 
recognise this fact. We sincerely trust that in the course of 
the enlightenment of public opinion which is contemplated by 
Lord Cromer and his friends, they will take care to impress 
upon the public that the cause of the opponents of the 
suffrage must not be thought to have achieved a triumph 
owing to the refusal of the Government to grant facilities. 
The suffragists will during the autumn concentrate their 
eTorts upon coercing the Government, and unless they are 
met by a strong and persistent counter-attack, there is no 
small danger of the Government yielding. 


On Friday week the four protecting Powers handed to the 
Cretan Government an ultimatum declaring that unless the 
Government undertook to admit the Moslem Deputies to the 
Assembly the chief Cretan ports would be cccupied and the 
Customs seized. The Assembly met the next day and decided 
to give the necessary undertaking. It then adjourned for 
four months. Submission was, of course, much the best 
course the Assembly could take; the Cretans stand to gain 
nothing in this case by recusancy. We trust that the Cretan 
question will now quietly settle itself. But we must not 
forget the danger from Turkish Chauvinists, who do not 
ardently desire a settlement, and appear only anxious to 
fasten a quarrel] on Greece. King George is being assailed, 
for instance, because he urged moderation on the Cretans. 
The Turks could not plausibly reprobate such advice, but 
they do find a grievance in the fact that King George should 
have a say in the matter at all. At Constantinople the 
anti-Greek boycott continues. 


The Times of last Saturday published an account of the 


Turkish Budget from its Constantinople correspondent. 
The revenue is estimated by the Budget Commission at 
£T26,015,191, and the expenditure at £T135,693,083. There 
is therefore a deficit of £T9,677,892. The deficit was originally 
estimated at only £T4,421,912. The Reporter to the Com- 
mission explained that the increased deficit was due to 
military expenditure and an extraordinary credit for roads of 
£T1,000,000. He foresaw that during the year it would be 
further increased by £T850,000. He argued, however, that, 
owing to unexpended credits of the last Budget and an 
increasing revenue from the trade of the country, the deficit 
would not actually be more than £T5,000,000. So long as 
the chief reforms are connected with the Army, and so long 
as the Army resents a scrutiny of its accounts by any civil 
Department—the correspondent believes that the Army still 
maintains a separate caisse—it is impossible for the Finance 
Minister to be truly responsible for his Budget. That is 
bad; but, on the other hand, there are demonstrable results 
from the money laid out on the Army, and in Turkey of ail 
countries no money spent on roads is wasted. 


The King at his third Accession Court on Friday week 
received condolences and congratulations from the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York, the Universities of Glasgow, 
Durham, Liverpool, and York, several municipalities, and 
other institutions. The King’s answers were exceptionally 
well expressed in direct and simple language, and we would 
quote as an example the words used of family life in speaking 
to the representatives -of the Northern Province :—*“ The 
foundations of national glory are set in the homes of the 
people. They will only remain unshaken while the family 
life of our race and nation is strong, simple, and pure.” 





RE 
On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George made a general defence of the finance of the Govern, 
ment. Replying to the criticism that they were financing thy 
expenditure of this year out of the surplus of last year, hy 
denied that the Government were responsible. If they hag 
been allowed to pass their Budgets in the ordinary course, g 
far from having a surplus of £840,000 depending on the 
resources of last year, they would have had a surplus of 
£1,200,000 depending entirely on the revenue of this year, 
Dealing next with the allegation that the Sinking Fund wag 
being raided, Mr. Lloyd George declared that “this yey 
the provision for the reduction of Debt is higher by 
£2,000,000 than the highest reduction by the Unionist Gover, 
ment that preceded it.” He went on to give some instances 
of Unionist extravagance. ‘They made themselves and the 
country ridiculous, and now they criticise a few salaries which 
are paid to extra officers for dispensing old-age pensions which 
they promised and broke word upon.” Mr. Lloyd George 
ended his speech with some criticisms of Socialism and Tariff 
Reform, both of which are interested “in spreading dis. 
content with the present system,” and “in demonstrating to 
the people that they must look to the State for redress.” [py 
Germany Tariff Reform had ended by creating four millions 
of Socialists. He himself, however, was “ equally opposed to 
Tariff Reform and to the Socialist contentions that you can 
by violent and revolutionary interference with trade and 
industry remove all the evils of life.” 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Dillon moved 
the reduction of the Navy Vote by two millions, and called 
forth a debate of great importance. Mr. Asquith, who 
followed Mr. Dillon, used language carefully chosen to wound 
as little as possible the feelings of his “ Little Navy” sup. 
porters. But the meaning of his speech was quite clear, and 
showed that as long as he is Prime Minister he is absolutely 
determined to maintain our naval power. For ourselves, we 
do not attach any great importance to public declarations 
of how muck we loathe spending our money upon ships, 
for that loathing, of course, is common to every taxpayer. 
Nor, again, do we see much value in protestations designed to 
give the impression that we are sure the ruling powers in 
Germany mean us no harm. On the other hand, we have no 
great objection to the utterance of such conventions provided 
that we get the ships, and that it is made absolutely clear that 
the country will never weaken in regard to the Navy. In 
this respect Mr. Asquith’s statement was quite satisfactory. 
He met well the childish ery of the Labour Party that every 
new ‘ Dreadnought’ which is built postpones the achievement 
ofsome urgent work of social reform. As he reminded the 
House, national security is the first condition of all social 
reform. 


As to the possibility of coming to some kind of arrange- 
ment with Germany by which the rivalry for the com- 
mand of the sea can be stopped, Mr. Asquith was no less 
clear and no less emphatic. The German Government had 
been approached on the subject and expressed themselves 
unable to do anything. The truth is, the people who wish to 
stop our expenditure on the Navy are the most bellicose men 
in the country. War may come even if we prepare, but if we 
cease to prepare war becomes not a possibility, or even @ 
probability, but an absolute certainty. All human experience 
shows that a treasure left unguarded is a treasure that dis- 
appears. Inadequate guarding is worse even than no guarding 
at all. And for this reason. It precipitates attack. Soa 
nition’s rival will say :—‘ It must be now or never. We mus 
deal with our antagonist while he is foolish enough to put 
himself at our mercy. If we do not take occasion by the 
hand, we shall find him waking up and preparing to protect 
himself, and our chance will then be gone.” 


Mr. Balfour is generally sound on questions of national 
defence, and his speech on Thursday was no exception. He 
dwelt with gravity on the terrible evils which had flown from 
the relaxed shipbuilding programme. He also pointed out 
that though Germany might be embarrassed by an unsuc- 
cessful sea war with this country, she would not be in any 
vital sense injured, but that our existence as a nation would 
come to an end. That of course is our ground for saying that if 
there is ever to be a limitation of armaments by agreement, 
it must be on the basis of our commanding the sea,—a basia 
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which of course the other nations, and certainly Germany, 
wil} never voluntarily accept as part of the public law of the 
civilised world. Mr. Balfour ended his speech by expressing 
grave doubts as to whether we still possess an adequate margin 
of safety. By the Prime Minister's own account, said Mr. 
Balfour, there was no earthly reason for supposing that we 
may not at the end of 1912 have a margin of only three 
‘Dreadnoughts’ over the German Fleet. “Has the House 
ever been content with so small a margin as that?” Finally, 
Mr. Balfour noted that the Prime Minister had made no 
reference to the two-Power standard. 


In the course of the debate Lord Charles Beresford made 
a striking speech. When interrupted by Mr. Dillon with 
the outery: “Your Estimates would be up to a hundred 
millions,” he gave the very sound answer: “They would be 
up to a hundred millions if they went on with driblets.’ 
Here we are sure he is right. If we had maintained our ship- 
building at a normal level, the Germans would not have been 
encouraged to accelerate their programme, and we should 
have been in a far stronger position and have saved money. 
By relaxing our efforts we in fact egged on the Germans to 
compete with us. Mr. McKenna closed the debate in a speech 
in which he declared that the Admiralty only laid down ships 
as they thought them necessary. The Admiralty’s motto 
was “ Be safe and be sober.” “If we asked for less than we 
are asking now we could not be sure of being safe; and I am 
certain that if we asked for more we should not be sober.” 
When the Committee divided Mr. Dillon’s amendment was 
negatived by a majority of 228 (298—70). 


Though we share Mr. Balfour’s anxiety as to the margin 
of safety, and would much prefer that Mr, McKenna had 
taken a line less likely to be represented in Germany as 
indicating a slackening, or a possible slackening, of effort, and 
so hacking up the argument: “If you only press them a little 
closer they will give up in despair,” we are on the whole not dis- 
satisfied with the shipbuilding position. Atany rate itis quite 
clear that the “ Little Navyites”” have not made any converts 
inthe Cabinet. But though our shipbuilding programme can 
be shown to be just adequate, and though we are sure that the 
component parts of the Navy, human and material, are as good 
as ever, we wish we could feel satisfied that our preparations 
for using our ships to the best advantage are as good as 
the ships themselves. Has the study of tactics in the 
Navy developed, as unqnestionably it ought to have 
developed, with the new departures in shipbuilding and 
gunnery? Elsewhere in our columns we deal at considerable 
length, as our able correspondent “ Civis” also does, with the 
question of the battleship of the future, the question which of 
necessity underlies the whole programme of supremacy at sea. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Census Bill was 
considered in Committee, and on the motion of Lord Newton 
a column was added to the schedule providing for the state- 
ment of religious opinion. Lord Newton could not believe 
that the real reason for the Government’s refusal to accept it 
was that the religious inquiry was inquisitorial. If they 
wouldacknowledge that their attitude was due to the pressure 
of Nonconformists who wanted to disestablish the Church 
in Wales, he could sympathise with them. Lord Lansdowne, 
although he agreed with the amendment, pointed out that it 
would be impossible to press it in the face of the Govern- 
ment’s opposition. No doubt the column will be struck out 
by the Commons, and will not be insisted on by the Lords, 
but for all that we are glad that Lord Newton has made so 
clear and bold a protest against a piece of unctuous party 
soplistry. 


Lord Dunmore in the House of Lords on Wednesday drew 
attention to the financial relations between the Imperial 
Exchequer and local authorities. He pointed out that the 
present local expenditure was £160,000,000 a year, while the 
Imperial expenditure was £170,000,000. The public business 
of tue country was costing not far short of a million pounds a 
€ay. The total amount of relief from the Imperial to local 
funds had fallen by more than two million pounds since 1908. 
Lord Dunmore especially emphasised the fact that London 
received an unfairly small share of this relief in comparison 
with her burden. He hoped that the Government would 
bas‘en to remedy the evil, especially as “the Prime Minister 
hal expressed his sympathy with the grievances of the 








ratepayers, and Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion was that whatever 
party was in power would have to deal with the question next 
year.” Lord Crewe replied that “he could state distinctly 
that the Government, if in a position to do so next year, 
would make an attempt to deal with the whole of the 
subject.” 


The Report of the Commission on the Selection of Justices 
of the Peace was published on Wednesday. While the 
Commissioners think that the appointments should still 
be made by the Lord Chancellor on the advice of the 
Lords-Lieutenant, they recommend that small Committees 
should be nominated by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
Lords-Licutenunt in their choice. The Commissioners further 
“strongly condemn the influence and action of politicians 
being allowed to secure appointments on behalf of any political 
party.” They are also of opinion that persons of every social 
grade should be selected, and that working men should be 
appcinted to the County as well as to the Borough Benches. 
We agree because we believe that working men of the right 
type can show an admirable independence, but we must 
never forget that independence—t.e., freedom from external 
influence—is the essential quality for a Magistrate. 

In Monday's papers appeared a letter from Lord Cromer 
to which in another part of this issue Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle draws the attention of our readers. Lord Cromer 
points out that it is largely due to the efforts of Mr. E. D. 
Morel, the founder of the Congo Reform Association, that 
a settlement seems to be in sight “which, while it may 
not satisfy all the demands of Congo reformers in this 
country, will at least ensure more humane treatment of the 
natives and a stricter adbesion to Treaty obligations.” Mr. 
Morel’s private interests have necessarily been sacrificed in 
the agitation, and Lord Cromer suggests that this is a fitting 
moment for a public testimonial in recognition of his services. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Coutts’s Bank, Strand, W.C. 
Our readers already know our high opinion of Mr. Morel, and 
of the fine and self-sacrificing work which be kas accomplished, 
and we sincerely trust that the appeal will meet with a 
response both prompt and generous. 


We much regret to record the death of Mr. C. S. Rolls, who 
was killed at Bournemouth on Tuesday when flying in his 
biplane. He was trying to descend at a given mark on the 
flying ground when the strain put upon the tail of his machine 
by a sudden turn caused it to buckle, and the balance being 
upset the aeroplane fell heavily to the ground. Mr. Rolls was 
killed at once. This is a severe blow indeed to British 
aviation. The first English aviator to lose his life was 
perhaps the man who could least be spared. He had a 
passionate and deeply intelligent love of all machinery, and 
he was one of the pioneers of motor-cars. He was also aa 
experienced balloonist. He was a man of iron nerve, and 
though his hobby was primarily intellectual, he never hesitated 
to take any physical risk rendered necessary by his experi- 
ments. His double flight across the Channel is still fresh in 
one’s memory. We may also note that on the following day 
the German dirigible ‘Erbsléh’ was wrecked by an explosion 
and its five passengers killed. The conquest of the air is 
causing, and will, we fear, continue to cause, a casualty-list 
of terrible length. 


In a letter published in Monday's Times Sir Robert Perks 
criticises the amended form of Royal Declaration. While 
expressing his willingness that the offensive phrases should 
be expunged, he demands that the Declaration should con- 
tinue to be a profession of the King’s adherence to the 
Protestant faith. We hold that the proper way of getting 
rid of the insult to the Roman Catholics and their creed, 
which we detest as much as any adherent of the Vatican, was 
merely to excise the objectionable parts of the Declaration. 
We cannot conceive why the Government preferred to intro- 
duce a new form of words, which was sure to provoke the 
heated controversy that it was every one’s interest to avoid. 
We sincerely trust that the Government will even now adopt 
the course we have described, and make the minimum of 
change consistent with justice and good feeling to our Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 


Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 52} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 


VERYTHING connected with woman suffrage seems 
to go topsy-turvy when the question reaches 
Parliament. For example, the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night in reality rejected the Bill for the extension 
of the Parliamentary suffrage to women on the municipal 
register. Yet in form it passed the second reading of 
the Bill by a large majority. Again, the leaders of 
the two political parties changed sides. Taken as a 
whole, the Lill must be said to be a Liberal measure. 
The majority of the Liberal Party, the Labour Party, 
and certainly the majority of the Cabinet are in thle 
abstract in favour of giving votes to women. But the 
Liberal Prime Minister made the strongest of all the 
strong speeches against the Bill, while the Leader of 
the Opposition and of the Conservative Party, though un- 
questionably the majority of his followers in the country 
are against him, spoke and voted for it. To make the 
play of cross-curreuts more complete, a large proportion 
of those who spoke against the Bill, and are regarded by 
the women with special enmity as opponents of their cause— 
for example, Mr. Winston Churchill and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—prefaced their speeches by strong declara- 
tions in favour of the general principle that women 
should have votes. On the other hand, various supporters 
of the Bill, like Lord Hugh Cecil, explained to the 
House that though they meant to vote for it, they 
disapproved of the necessary consequence of their act,— 
the abolition of the distinction of sex in the matter of the 
Parliamentary vote. For ourselves, we can recall no such 
flagrant example of Members voting for a measure for 
impossible reasons, or of Members voting against it for 
reasons which will not bear examination. Needless to say, 
we do not wish to inquire too closely into the reasons 
which influenced men to take what we believe to be the 
right side, but we are bound to say that a great many of 
the speakers against the Bill founded their speeches on 
exceedingly flimsy and unstable arguments,—discovered, in 
fact, in Charles Lamb’s illuminating phrase, “a right 
line in obliquity.” 

In our opinion, the speaker who came best, not only 
intellectually but politically, out of the dialectical weiter 
of the debate was Mr. Asquith. Nothing, indeed, 
since he has been Prime Minister has become him better 
than his speech on Tuesday. He, at any rate, did 
the right thing for the right reasons, and chose sound 
and stable ground on which to base his arguments. 
He boldly set aside all the attempts to show that there 
is sométhing in the moral or intellectual calibre of 
women which unfits them to make up their minds on 
political subjects. He took instead the firm ground 
of sex distinction. He set forth, as he said, “an 
intelligible principle which is capable of being stated in 
plain English.” He declared that, having regard to the 
social and political expediency of such a country and 
such an Empire as ours, it was necessary to maintain 
the distinction of sex which had always been treated 
as lying at the root of our Parliamentary system. That 

rinciple involves no adverse reflections whatever on the 
intellectual capacity of women. We have to deal in 
politics not with individual cases, not even with classes. 
“We have to deal with causes and tendencies, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and spiritual, operating and inter- 
acting on a large scale and over a wide field.” He 
rdded that it was quite impossible to determine “ what will 
be the practical consequences both to women as a sex and 
to this country as a State of such a measure or any measure 
of political enfranchisement, by confining your attention to 
the intellectual capacity of this woman or that, or even of 
women asa whole.” Very able too was the way in which 
Mr. Asquith pricked the bubble of the so-called democratic 
argument. “ Democracy wages war against artificial and 
not against natural distinctions.” It would be impossible 
to stop at the present Bill. That could only be a first step. 
But if, as you must, you extend the suffrage to the other 
sex on equal terms, “ with whom will the ultimate political 
control of this country rest?” If women once possess 
the vote they will certainly claim, and justly claim from 
their point of view, the right to sit in the House of Commons 
and to hold office. Mr. Asquith admitted, of course, that 
women would not all vote in one camp and men in another. 





a 
But he went on to point out that we might very well fing 
that on some particular issue in particular constituencies 
the male vote would be dominated and overborne b 
f sche : ; ; © by the 
emale vote. That is a point which Mr. Asquith might we} 
have elaborated. The party politician is not dependent only 
on the majority on the electoral register. Owing to the 
rigidity of our party system, what he has to consider mogt 
is the majority of the majority. When a point of acutg 
controversy arises he has got to plot and plan to catch and 
keep the “odd man” inside his own party. If he does not, 
that “odd man’s” desertion may bring him to political 
ruin. But when once women have votes on the same 
qualifications as men, the “odd man” may well become the 
“odd woman.”—On the hypothesis that the women’s yotg 
would be divided between the two parties, the probability 
is that in both parties there would be a female majority — 
“TI cannot risk offending my female supporters. They 
control the situation,” would be only too likely to become 
the dominating feeling of a Member of Parliament on an 
issue in which sex tendencies were operating to some extent 
in antagonism. 

Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s speech we should like to 
say a word about the admirable sentences with which it 
concluded. Here he dealt with the veiled threats which 
have been freely used as to the results which would follow 
the virtual rejection of the Bill owing to the refusal of 
the Government to give facilities for its passage. He met 
these threats in exactly the right spirit,—without bombast 
or defiance, but with quiet determination. We are far 
from thinking that these threats of violence will neces. 
sarily prove futile and unreal. Considering the state 
of hysterical excitement into which the supporters of 
the suffrage have worked themselves, we should not 
be at all surprised if acts of culpable, nay, criminal, 
folly were committed. It is perfectly conceivable, we 
had almost said likely, that some hysterical girl will be 
so far carried away as to think she can win the martyr'’s 
crown by becoming (shall we say?) the Charlotte Corday 
of her cause. It is more likely, however, that the women 
who have been wrought up to the state of wild excitement 
in which we now see them by the rhetoric of their 
leaders will choose another path, and attempt to sacrifice 
themselves rather than their opponents to the cause. If 
men attempted any such folly as some form of self- 
destruction in order to gain their end, we confess we 
should treat such insanity of purpose with very little 
compunction. But we are bound in the case of the 
misguided women who are now said to be contemplating 
action of this kind to say that not only we, but the vast 
majority of men, would be deeply moved by pity. It 
must not, however, be supposed for a moment that such 
natural compunction would have the effect upon the male 
voters desired by the suffragists. Though men would be 
deeply moved, it would be in a direction exactly contrary 
to that in which the women, on the hypothesis with which 
we are dealing, expect them to be moved. If once women 
were to resort to some fantastic form of suicide in order 
to extort the vote, the result, we are certain, would be an 
enlightenment among men which would put an end for 
a generation to all possibility of a successful issue to 
the suffrage agitation. The majority of men would at 
once feel a terrible sense of responsibility for what 
had happened. ‘They would recognise as by a lightning- 
fiash that they had paltered with the question far too 
long, and were deeply to be blamed for their weakness 
in not giving the straight answer required by a straight 
question. “If we had only made it clear from the 
beginning, what is the fact, that we cannot and will 
not share the sovereignty of the poiitical State with 
women, things so terrible as this could never have 
happened. All the more need, then, for at once making 
the fact clear to them beyond all possibility of mistake. 
If we do not do so instantly, the responsibility for further 
ill will be upon us in an even stronger degree.” That, we 
are convinced, would be the attitude of the men of the 
nation. In a sense, no doubt, there would be a pani¢ 
amongst them, but it would be the kind of panic which 
would compel, not the grant to the suffragists of what 
they desire, but a general, and, if you will, violent and 
precipitate, determination to end all the cant, humbug, 
disingenuousness, and actual deception which have too long 
poisoned the public consideration of this problem. 

Undoubtedly a great responsibility does already rest 
upon male politicians for having allowed this question to 
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ot ont of hand, and for not having faced it honestly and 
honourably from the beginning. Theevils that have arisen 
are, in truth, based upon a very commonplace, and apparently 
small, moral delinguency in the male,—the inal ality of the 
ordinary man to say “ No” frankly and straightly to a 
woman. Why a n docs not like to say “No” toa 
oman, but much prefers to put her off with some indirect 
answer Which is really a deception, is a psychological 

yoblem of no small complexity,—but undoubtedly it is a 
fact. The categorical negative 1s one always invoked with 
difficulty by men in dealing with women. ‘There are plenty 
of men who find no difficulty whatever in saying “ No” to 
one of their own sex, and indeed delight in doing so. They 
will, however, catch at any subterfuge in order to avoid 
saying ittoa woman. They cast about to say something 
which sounds like “ Yes,” though at heart they hope 
and believe that the woman will understand that they 
mean “No.”—In this respect there is a curious analogy 
jn the relations between States. Diplomatists in their 
jntercourse hardly ever give a direct “No.” They 
avoid it even when the actual moment for the arbitrament 
of war has arrived. Negotiations are actually broken off 
with some phraseology which, though it may clearly mean 
“No,” is careful not to say “ No.”—The moral, we had 
almost said the physical, inability of men to say “ No” 
frankly to women has in the present case been fruitful of 
consequences the evil of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Ye venture to say that scores of Members of Parliament 
during the last twenty years have got themselves into 
difficulties over the franchise question simply because, 
though they at heart meant “ No,” they could not bear to 
say it plainly to the importunate suffragists. The result 
1as been that again and again “ Yes” has been said in the 
confident hope aud belief that somehow or other it would 
remain inoperative,—a pious opinion which need go no 
further than empty words. 

Nothing would bring home to men more their wrong- 
doing in this respect, and the necessity which is now 
upon them to play a sincere part, than such action 
by the extreme section of the suffragists as we have 
indicated above. If we were inclined to take up the 
attitude which we should certainly take up in the case 
of any other political question of immense moment 
to the country, we should view with the utmost com- 
placency the threats of the women,—nay, we should 
rejoice in them, as involving the utter ruin of the move- 
ment to which we are opposed. We confess, however, 
that here the overmastering instinct of sex does affect us 
very deeply. Feeble as the admission may seem, we 
should regret to see the question settled in this short 
and painful manner. ‘Though we fully understand that 
all danger will be over -if the women take to doing 
violence either to their antagonists or to themselves, 
and that if they keep quiet the struggle will be pro- 
longed, and therefore must to that extent be said to 
be doubtful, we cannot wish for violent courses. The 
women opponents of the extension of the suffrage, who 
we confess are much more practical and successful 
opponents of our common enemy than men can hope 
to be, will probably regard our conclusions with some 
contempt. Possibly our conclusions deserve it. At any 
rate, the illogical conclusion of hoping that the advocates 
of the suffrage wiil not be so foolish as utterly to ruin their 
cause illustrates extremely well the difficultics and con- 
fusions which are introduced by the intrusion of sex 
into political controversy. The example which we admit 
we afford of male irrelevancy and irresolution when we 
are engaged in a fight with women constitutes an 
argument of tremendous force against those who desire 
that men should part with their political sovereignty in 
the State, and hand it over to those whom Nature has 
deprived of the physical force required to support that 
sovereignty. 








COMMON-SENSE AND NATIONAL 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

HE discussion of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget for 
this year, which will have sooner or later to be 
renewed, turns so much upon the provision made for 
dealing with the National Debt that it is worth while 
to examine the whole subject of national indebtedness. 
That subject necessarily includes not only the debts for 
Which the National Excheguer is liable, but also the debts 





incurred by local authorities. National and local finance, 
both on the revenue and on the expenditure side, are now 
so inextricably mingled that it is quite impossible to 
ignore the indebtedness of the local authorities in any 
general review of the indebtedness of the nation. 

Dealing first with the debts for which the National 
Exchequer is liable, we find, according to the latest National 
Debt return, that the “ Aggregate Gross Liabilities of the 
State” on March 31st last were £762,000,000. Part 
of this huge liability was, however, only temporary in 
character, being due to the postponement of the collection 
of revenue. On this account £21,000,000 had to be 
temporarily borrowed, and this sum will be repaid—if 
indeed it has not already been repaid—out of the collee- 
tions that have since been made on account of last year's 
revenuc. We must therefore take the present gross 
liabilities of the State as £741,000,000. 

In order to make this figure intelligible, it must 
be compared with some previous figure, and the line 
for all National Debt comparisons ought to be the 
year 1899, when the Debt reached its lowest point before 
the additions caused by the South African War began 
to tell. On March 3lst, 1599, the aggregate gross 
liabilities of the State were £635,000,000. From that 
point there was a rise, at first slow and then rapid, 
till the maximum was reached in 1903 with £795,009,000, 
Since then there has been a reduction beginning with a 
few millions, and rapidly increasing in the last few years. 
We wish at once to say that great credit is due to the 
Liberal Party for the reductions which they effected 
from 1906 to 1909. Not only did Mr. Asquith maintain 
the fixed charge for the Debt at the figure to which it 
had been raised by Mr. Austen Chamberlain—namely, 
£28,000,000—but he gradually abandoned, so far as 
military and naval works were concerned, the practice of 
borrowing for short loans, and to this extent put a stop to 
the folly of borrowing with one hand while paying off 
Debt with the other. The effect of this sound policy was 
seen in the rapid increase in the amount devoted to the 
repayment of capital. In the year ending March 31st, 
1905, the expenditure charged against the public revenue 
for the repayment of capital was £3,613,000. This rose 
in 1908 to £13,208,000, but dropped in 1909 to 
£12,115,000. The figure for the year ending March 31st, 
1910, was of course altogether abnormal. 

In considering what is a suitable amount to devote te 
the reduction of the National Debt it is necessary to take 
into account the circumstances in which our present 
Debt was created. The important immediate fact 
is that the South African War added no less than 
£159,000,000 to the National Debt. The obligation of 
paying off that Debt is an obligation primarily resting 
upon the present generation of taxpayers. War is so 
serious an enterprise that no nation ought to go into it 
light-heartedly, and one of the best means of preventing 
light-heartedness in such a matter is to bring home to 
the existing generation of taxpayers the responsibility for 
the cost of the war which they sanctioned. Generally 
speaking, it is impossible to meet the whole cost of any 
considerable war out of revenue during the actual year or 
years that the war continues, but it is possible, and in the 
present case would have been comparatively easy, to wipe 
out the whole cost of the war within a few years after its 
conclusion. ‘This was certainly the intention of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, as it was the intention of Mr. Gladstone with 
regard to the Crimean War, but the intention has not been 
carried out. Assuming that all the reductions made in 

he Debt since it reached its maximum in 1903 are to be 
credited to the War Debt, we are still left with a surviving 
War Debt of no less than £102,000,000. A wealthy nation 
ought not to be satisfied with such a result as this eight 
years after the conclusion of the war. The country is still 
paying a charge of £5,000,000 a year for interest alone on 
debts incurred in South Africa. We hold most strongly 
that until the whole of the War Debt had been wiped off, 
no reduction should have been made in the Sinking Fund. 
Yet Mr. Lloyd George has now without a word of apology 
fixed the charge for the Debt at £24,500,000, thus reducing 
the Sinking Fund by £3,500,000. 

There is another aspect of Liberal finance in connexion 
with the Debt to which too little attention bas been 
directed. There was no feature of Unionist finance which 
the Liberals when in Opposition more vigorously attacked 
than the principle of borrowing for public works, and 
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Mr. Asquith has partially redeemed the pledges of the 
Liberal Party by stopping these borrowings, at least for 
military and naval purposes. But as regards works 
for civil purposes Mr. Asquith’s financial purity seems 
to have failed him. The Liberal Government have con- 
tinued to borrow under Unionist Acts for the acquisition 
of sites for public offices, and for the expenses of building 
public offices, both in London and in Dublin. They have 
also under the authority of a new Act passed ia 1907 
borrowed £6,000,000 for telephone construction. It is 
absolutely impossible to find any logical justification for 
the distinction made by Liberal Ministers, if not by Liberal 
minds, between borrowing for building barracks and 
borrowing for building Government offices. 

With regard to borrowing for telephone construction, 
there is a plausible distinction, because it may be argued 
that the telephones will produce a revenue out of which 
the interest and sinking fund upon the loans for con- 
struction can be met. This argument depends upon the 
assumption that the telephones will be profitable; and 
though of course every Postmaster-General will proclaim 
that this is his expectation, the fact that the country is 
losing over £1,000,000 a year on the telegraphs, which were 
also officially recommended as a profitable speculation for 
the State, throws considerable doubt upon the probable 
yield of the telephones. But whether the telephones show 
a profit or a loss, we hold with Mr. Gladstone that a great 
undertaking like the United Kingdom needs no capital 
account. This £6,000,000 loan for telephones cannot all 
be spent in one year, and is likely to be spread over at 
least six years. The aggregate expenditure of the nation 
has for some time been in the neighbourhood of 
£150,000,000. It is better finance to add £1,000,000 
a year to this total for six years than to borrow 
£6,000,000. For though every Minister who comes 
forward to ask for a loan declares that the expenditure for 
which he requires the money is exceptional in character, 
the constant repetition of these demands proves that they 
are not exceptional but normal. The nation has to spend 


a lump sum on telephones one year, on barracks another 
year, on prisons a third year, on public offices a fourth 


ear, and soon. Spread over such a large concern as the 

nited Kingdom, these separate charges become in effect a 
part of our normal national expenditure, and therefore, 
taking one with the other, it is far better that each 
should be paid for out of revenue than that the nation 
should be burdened for many years with an interest charge 
upon a temporary debt. There is a further consideration 
in support of this argument which will jump to the 
minds of our readers,—namely, that if a Minister has to 
justify expenditure out of revenue he is much more likely 
to be cautious than if he can come to the House of 
Commons and ask for a loan which future generations will 
have to pay. It is, in fact,a truism both of private and 
public life that borrowers spend more recklessly than 
people who face their liabilities as they go along. 

This general consideration applies quite as much to local 
authorities as to national, and there is no doubt whatever 
that the expenditure of local authorities throughout the 
kingdom has been unduly swollen by the facilities given 
to them for borrowing. It cannot, however, be urged, as 
in the case of the national Government, that public 
authorities ought never to borrow for public works. Take, 
for example, the case of a rural district which requires a 
new drainage scheme. If the cost of this schemo were to 
be paid for out of one year’s revenue it might absolutely 
ruin many of the ratepayers, driving them into bank- 
ruptey in order that their successors might have 
gratuitously the use of an improved system of drainage. 
This is clearly unjust to the present generation. In the 
case, then, of local authorities the principle must be 
admitted of borrowing for exceptional expenditure of a 

ermanent character; but while this principle is admitted, 
it must be safeguarded by the establishment of a sinking 
fund which will rapidly pay off the loan. At present we 
have no hesitation in saying that the sinking funds main- 
tained by most of the local authorities are altogether in- 
adequate. Every municipality in the kingdom constantly 
goes whining to the Local Government Board to extend 
the period for the repayment of loans, and successive 
Ministries have weakly yielded to these appeals. The 
result has been an enormous increase in the total of local 
indebtedness. On March 3lst, 1890, the agcregate in- 
debtedness of the local authorities in the United Kingdom 





i 
was approximately £230,000,000. Ten years later it hag 
risen to £353,000,000. Every one will admit that this 
was an enormous increase in the short period of ten y 
but it is almost insignificant in comparison with th, 
subsequent increases. Figures, unfortunately, are not 
available up to 1910, but taking the latest availabjs 
figures, and making a very moderate estimate for the rats 
of increase as far as it can be deduced from recent years, jt 
may safely be stated that the aggregate liabilities of the local 
authorities in the United Kingdom are over £600,000,009, 
Thus we have a National Debt of £741,000,000 and g 
Local Debt of over £600,000,000. 

These are extremely serious facts in view of the constant 
increase of current expenditure, and in view of the docling 
of public credit. If any further reason were needed to 
justify increased provision for the reduction of Debt, both 
national and local, it is to be found in the present price of 
Consols. Not only does the low price of Consols furnish 
an immediate financial argument for devoting large sums 
to the reduction of the Debt, because it means that each 
£82 so expended wipes off £100 of Debt, but in addition 
there is the consideration of the future advantage which 
the nation will gain by a restoration of its credit. If wa 
were suddenly faced with a great war, we should no longer 
have that splendid financial margin which was available 
both in the low rate of taxation and in the high price of 
Consols before the South African War. We should have 
to borrow at a much more extravagant rate of interest, 
and we should have a smaller margin upon which to draw 
for increased taxation. 

To sum up the situation: we contend that as far as the 
national Government is concerned all borrowings for publie 
works of any kind should cease, that all expenditure 
in peacetime should be met out of revenue, and that at 
the same time a large Sinking Fund should be maintained 
so as to strengthen the financial position of the country in 
case of war. With regard to local indebtedness, the 
important point is to diminish the period during which 
local loans must be paid off, with the double object of 
reducing local indebtedness as rapidly as possible and of 
preventing reckless local expenditure. 





THE ROCHETTE AFFAIR. 


HOSE who have watched with sympathy and admira- 
tion the efforts of M. Briand to save French Parlia- 
mentarism from sterility, to implant tolerance in French 
political life, and to make the title of “ Republican” a 
symbol of political productivity and beneficence, will be 
sincerely sorry that thus early in his career as [rime 
Minister he should be faced with one of those ajwires 
which frequently trouble the waters of French polities. 
These affaires are exciting and piquant, of course—many 
a café would be dull without them—but thev are often 
poison, and if they are mismanaged may easily mean political 
death, to statesmen who deserve well of their country. 
The sympathy of most Englishmen with M. Briand will 
be all the stronger because they cannot help reflecting that 
French Ministers are often dragged into these ajuires 
quite unnecessarily owing to the confusion of the executive 
and judicial functions. We have little doubt that 
M. Briand, who personally is implicated hardly at all, 
will come triumphantly out of the investigation, which is 
probably being pressed largely for political reasons. The 
main charges are against M. Clemenceau and M. Lépine, 
the Prefect of Police, and it ought to be said at once that 
they are no more than charges. It may be that the 
politicians who are bringing these charges of illicit action 
against M. Clemenceau, who was Minister of the Interior 
in 1908, and M. Lépine, and in a minor degree against 
M. Briand as an assenting party, are sincere in what they 
say; but we also venture to assert that in a country where 
the judicial and executive capacities are mingled it is 
absolutely impossible for the most single-minded politician 
to know exactly where his desire for judicial propriety 
ends and his political animus begins. It is a question for 
casuists. The fatal thing is that statesmen should be at 
the mercy of such workings, beyond all human calculation, 
in the minds of their critics. 

But what is this Rochette affair? As we learn from 
the Times, M. Rochette, a Paris banker, was arrested m 
March, 1908, on a charge of embezzlement and of floating 
sham companies. His trial had been going on normally 
for several days last week when the newspapers began 
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publishing documents which threw new light on the whole’ 
case, and involved the names of M. Briand, who was Minister 
of Justice in 1908, M. Clemenceau, and M. Lépine. The 
chief interest of the Rochette affair was at once transferred 
from the Law Courts to the Chamber of Deputies, and on 
Monday M. Briand had to defend himself and his 
colleagues in a long debate, at the end of which he 
bearded the lion, according to his own and M. Clemenceau’s 
invariable practice, and demanded a vote of confidence there 
and then. Many stories are flying about, but so far as we 
can judge, taking M. Briand’s statement as the basis of 
our summary, what happened at the time when M. Rochette 
was arrested was this. M. Rochette used to manage 
his business so cleverly that it was extremely difficult 
to find a ground either of civil action against him 
or of criminal prosecution. Possibly there was none; 
but at all events most officials believed that there 
was. Innumerable demands for a prosecution by the 
Ministry of Justice reached M. Briand; but for some 
time all the statements made were incapable of proof, 
and M. Briand naturally refused to humiliate his office 
and weaken the prestige of the law by undertaking 
a doubtful case. The Procureur-Général, or Public 
Prosecutor, advised him that without further evidence 
it would be very unwise to take action, and M. Briand 
accepted that advice. But meanwhile a case against 
M. Rochette was being prepared by M. Lépine, the Prefect 
of Police. The foundation of this prosecution was certain 
statements ‘made by a M. Pichereau, who was himself 
induced to act as prosecutor, and who became a share- 
holder in some of M. Rochette’s companies for the express 
purpose. “in other words, the Prefect of Police did not 
appear publicly in the prosecution at all; but he procured 
the prosecution, and there is no doubt that at least one 
of the persons concerned in preparing the evidence was 
a shady customer. The chief documents were, in fact, 
provided by a small Paris banker named Gaudrion, who 
was himself sentenced the other day to three years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. It is said that 
M. Lépine took his orders to prepare this prosecution 
direct from M. Clemenceau, the Minister of the Interior. 
It is asked what business the Minister of the Interior 
had to interfere where the Minister of Justice had 
disereetly held his hand. M. Clemenceau, it is said, so 
definitely made it his business to run M. Rochette to 
earth that no less a person than M. Lépine’s chef du 
cabinet, M. Yves Durand, called on M. Gaudrion to arrange 
the matter. This fact should certainly be explained ; it 
is strange and unbecoming that the chief official under 
M. Lépine should be sent off to concert action with 
a man like Gaudrion. One would prefer to think of 
such a man being summoned severely to a Government 
office, and being made to feel that the official eye was 
searching him through and through, and that the Govern- 
ment would have nothing to say to him if he betrayed his 
want of principle by so much as the quiver of a muscle. 
However queer this may seem, M. Lépine appears to have 
done nothing but obey his instructions, which were to use 
certain persons to lodge a plaint against M. Rochette. The 
next step was that the Procureur-Général advised M. Briand 
that there was now enough evidence to justify the arrest of 
M. Rochette. M. Briand consented, not knowing, however, 
how the evidence had been got. The only caution he 
uttered, most rightly, was that the examining Magistrate 
before whom M. Rochette was brought should not be 
instructed in any way, but should be encouraged to use his 
independent judgment. 

In the trial of M. Rochette last week a deadlock was 
reached temporarily when M. Yves Durand refused to give 
evidence on the ground that he was bound by professional 
secrecy, and M. Rochette’s counsel thereupon left the 
Court declaring that he could not be any longer con- 
nected with a case in which facts were suppressed. 
M. Yves Durand might be able to throw much 
light on dark places, but, as it is, the only charge 
of any gravity is made to fall on M. Clemenceau. 
He is accused of going out of his way to usurp the 
functions of the Minister of Justice, and to prosecute 
for some arbitrary reason a man who was not (so 
some of the Paris papers say) really insolvent. The 
people who suffered chiefly by the arrest of M. Rochette 
were the small shareholders all over France, who lost much 
money by the destruction of his credit. Indeed, it is 
alleged—the whole case is greatly complicated by this 





charge, of which there is yet no proof—that certain officials, 
who can have received their information only through the 
police, bought Rochette shares, knowing that they would 
recover, and thus enriched themselves at the expense of 
less favoured and less well-informed persons. It is an un- 
happy, but possibly not undesigned, coincidence that such 
charges should be made when M. Clemenceau is at sea on 
his way to deliver a series of lectures in South America. 
We are quite sure that much the best defence of his action 
will be his own. In our firm and confident belief, when a 
little more is known there will be no need for a defence at 
all. Meanwhile his brothers have written to the newspapers 
on his behalf :—* All who have ever had anything to do 
with the ex-Prime Minister know that he has never inter- 
vened even in the remotest or most indirect way in any 
judicial affair whatever. His traducers will lose nothing 
by waiting. His reply will prove that they are liars. We 
desire to call particular attention to their cowardice.” 


In the debate on Monday M. Jaurés was more bitter in 
attacking M. Lépine than in attacking his old political 
enemy, M. Clemenceau. One sees there the political animus 
which it is utterly impossible to keep out of these affairs. 
For it is well known that if there is one man in 
aris whom Socialists detest many degrees more than 
any other, it is the valiant Prefect of Police. M. Briand’s 
speech was worthy of him,—straightforward and plucky. 
M. Lépine’s duty, he explained, was to expose criminals, 
and he had done no more than his duty; it was unfor- 
tunate that Gaudrion should have been used as an instru- 
ment, but the police acted in good faith, not knowing thea 
what was subsequently revealed; if Government officials 
had made money out of the affair, they were abominable 
rascals gnd ought certainly to be punished; but of the 
motives attributed to M. Lépine and M. Clemenceau 
M. Jaurés had offered no sort of proof. M. Briand 
gained his vote of confidence, and then left the 
House to decide whether a Parliamentary Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the whole affair. 
Ultimately a group of thirty-three Members was appointed. 
In the circumstances such a Committee is, to our mind, 
entirely false in theory and practice; it must either 
act judicially (aggravating the vice of the French system 
under which politics and the judicial functions are 
mixed up) or it must be futile. When this affair has 
blown over, and M. Clemenceau and M. Lépine have 
proved, as we most firmly believe they will, that whatever 
they did was only intended to save the public from a 
shark, we trust that M. Briand will make the reform of 
the French judicial system one of the objects of his life. 





THE BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE. 


W* publish in another column a very remarkable 
: letter from our correspondent “ Civis,” who writes 
from expert knowledge of the highest kind, on the battle- 
ship of the future. Greatly daring, we should like to 
supplement that most interesting paper by certain con- 
siderations of a general character in regard to what we 
may term the foundations of naval fighting power. At 
first sight it seems as if in a matter so highly technical it 
would be impossible for the outsider to say anything 
which could be of the slightest value. Experience, 
however, teaches that the truth of the old proverb, 
“Onlookers see the best of the game,” does not vary 
inversely in proportion to the technical character of the 
game, but rather the reverse. The more claborate and 
complicated—we had almost said mysterious—the technique, 
the more possible it is for the onlooker occasionally to 
contribute something to the solution of the problem. The 
reason is not far to seek. In a highly specialised art 
such as the construction of ships for the purpose of naval 
war the experts are of necessity immersed in a multitude 
of details. In that immersion they are apt to get their 
eyes dimmed and to lose touch with realities. To those 
realities the untechnical onlooker may sometimes be able 
to bring them back by a word in season. In general, then, 
he who attempts to tell the experts how the subject strikes 
the man of common-sense es | offer no apology, provided, 
of course, that his common-sense is real common-sense, and 
not, what we admit is too often substituted, common- 
nonsense. In the Highlands of Scotland coffins are, or 
were, often carried for miles across hills by bearers,—the 
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old story of how on one occasion during a rest at 
a convenient spot the bearers, after the wont of their 
country, became engaged in a deeply interesting, and even 
heated, theological controversy as to the immortality of the 
soul, with special reference to the fate of the deceased. 
So absorbed did they become that they automatically 
started on their way oblivious of the fact that they had 
left the coffin by the pathside. They had almost got 
out of sight before a warning was given by a roadfarer, 
who shouted after them: “ Ye’ve forgot poor Peggy!” 
We certainly do not go so far as to say that our naval 
experts have “forgot poor Peggy,” but at any rate we 
desire to ask them humbly whether it is not possible that 
they are in danger of sometimes forgetting poor Peggy. 

We would begin our inquiry as to the foundations of 
battle-power at sea by asking the plain question: What 
is a battleship? Must not the answer be: A ship which 
can destroy the ships of the enemy? That is the sine 
qua non. the battleship can do that, she has accom- 
wee her purpose. If she cannot, it matters not how 

autiful her model is, how well armoured and protected 
she is, how fast, how seaworthy, how stable, or how small 
a target she may offer to the enemy. These are all the 
graces and accomplishments of a battleship ; but if the one 
thing needful is lacking, the power to destroy the ships of 
the enemy, they are all but as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. The next question to be asked is: 
By what means is the destruction to be accomplished ? 
Twenty, or even fifteen, years ago the answer might 
have been: Partly by ramming, partly by the discharge 
of torpedoes, and partly by gunfire. The idea of 
ramming, however, has been abandoned, we will not say 
for ever, for that is an impossible word in naval war, 
but at any rate for the present. Again, the discharge 
of torpedoes from the battleship may be regarded as of 
altogether secondary importance. In a word, the power of 
destruction which belongs to the battleship is at present 
gunfire. It follows, then, that the sine qué non of the 
battleship is the power to destroy by gunfire. But gunfire 
is not an abstraction. In order to fire your guns you 
must have somewhere to fire them from. But the need to 
have something to fire your guns from means, in the science 
of ship construction, something which cannot be easily 
destroyed by your enemy. In other words, something 
that will keep afloat. 

How is floatability to be obtained? Here, indeed, the 
common-sense onlooker is on very difficult and delicate 
ground. There is one obvious way of keeping a ship afloat 
—the way in which the mediaeval soldier tried to keep 
himself alive—by covering her with thick armour. If you 
can keep out the enemy’s shots by making them glance off 
you without penetrating, you will clearly be able to remain 
afloat or alive as the case may be. But a man ora ship in 
armour can buy immunity from the enemy’s attack too dear. 
You may so load yourself up with armour that you will 
have no power to move, and, what would be even worse, no 
power to hold or use your weapon of offence, your sword 
or your gun. This means that you must purchase your 

wer of keeping alive in the cheapest market. A 

attleship must obtain her floatability in such a way as 
not to sacrifice her essential quality,—the power to destroy 
the enemy by gunfire. In other words, the constructor of 
a battleship must remember so to keep afloat—that is, to 
possess defensive power—as not to forget that the main 
object is always attack. The object is to destroy the 
enemy, not to get out of harm’s way oneself. Frederick the 
Great asked his Grenadiers whether they wanted to live for 
ever. The same question might be asked of a constructor too 
much set on defensive armour. We appear, then, to have 
reached here something of adilemma. If you are properly 
defended by armour, you cannot have your full power of 
shooting; and if you have your full power of shooting, it 
will be no good to you because you will not be able to keep 
yourself afloat. The solution of this apparent paradox is 
to be found in the saying attributed to Farragut—though 
no doubt it was one of those great truths which were 
uttered in earlier generations—that “gunfire is the best 
form of defence.” Experience as well as logic teaches that 
a ship with plenty of powerful and well-served guns, 
even though she be only lightly armoured, may be able 
so to pepper and plague her well-armoured antagonist 
as to get the best of the game. In a word, gunfire may 
turn out to be not only the sine qué non for offence but 
also for defence, 





i —_e 

Another, though indirect, form both of defensive ang 
offensive power is mobility, or, rather, we should say 
rapidity of movement. No doubt the defensive power with 
which a ship is endowed by rapid movement may to some 
extent act asa snareand a delusion. For example, it would 
obviously be absurd for a commander of a ship to rely too 
much upon his powers in this respect. The logical outcome 
of trusting to speed would be running away out of 
reach of the enemy, and this would involve the 
abandonment of the whole object of a battleship,—the 
ability to destroy the enemy’s ship. Absence from the 
field of battle is in a sense the highest form of defensiyg 

wer, but it is a form which could only be relied on ig 

onderland. The battleship, then, will only make sacrifices 
to obtain mobility so far as mobility will help her to destroy 
her foes, and to carry out the guiding principle of “ Engage 
the enemy more closely.” The essential object of mobili 
is to enable the battleship to bring her wares to market— 
to bring her guns into play—and if this simple fact ig 
forgotten, and sacrifices are made to obtain mobility for 
any other purpose, the constructor is losing touch with 
the essential of his task, the building of a ship with 
the maximum power of destroying other ships by gunfire, 
To put it in another way—if, instead of keeping his eye 
upon the object, he lets himself think too much of what we 
have called the accomplishments of the ship, he may wake 
up to find that he has been making a floating fort, capable 
of rapid movement, but practically useless for his essential 
purpose, since it has only a low power of destruction by 
gunfire. In fact, he will have “forgot poor Peggy ” in the 
metaphysical maze of defensive armour and engine-power. 

We now come to perhaps the most difficult point in the 
whole business of battleship construction, at any rate as it 
strikes the outsider. What is the proper size of a battle- 
ship? Here is a question which at first sounds s0 
simple as to be almost absurd. Yet on the answer 
the fate of the world may hang. The question from many 
oints of view seems to be on the same plane as that which 
is said to have been asked by a Chancery Judgewho suddenly 
found himself confronted with the necessity of trying a 
criminal case. “ What,” he was heard to say in an 
agitated aside to his marshal, “ is the proper sentence for 
stealing blacking-brushes?” “It depends upon the 
circumstances,” was the correct reply of his severe but 
youthful subordinate. At first sight it seems as if this 
is all we can say about the size of the battleship. 
Perhaps, however, some enlightenment may be obtained 
from the following considerations. If the battleship is 
large, then no doubt it will be possible to give her a good 
flavour of accomplishments as well as of the sine gui non 
of potent gunfire. Ina big ship you can have not only 
large guns but a great number of them, and also floatability 
and a great amount of defensive armour, and further, 
great rapidity of movement. From this point of view, then, 
the big battleship has a clear advantage. Further, the 
big battleship—the big unit—has the advantage that, if 
you consider her in isolation, she can beat and destroy not 
only one smaller unit of the enemy, but very likely several 
smaller units combined. Besides, those who command her 
and work her obtain the moral advantage which comes from 
the sense of possessing superior power, both offensive and 
defensive. The notion that Providence is on the side 
of the big battalions has a very reassuring effect on those 
who know themselves to be big. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that wars, naval as well as military, 
are often won by those who will take the greatest risks. 
But unquestionably it is far easier to get the normal man 
to risk a small unit, a unit which has not cost too huge 
a sum, and which does not carry too many human beings. 
The commander of the huge unit knows that there are only 
a comparatively small number of those units in existence, 
and he would not be human if he did not think of the 
risk. Contrariwise, the man in command of the small unit 
is helped to run risks by the thought: “ After all, if we 
perish, there are plenty more like us.” 

Leaving these moral and metaphysical questions out 
of account, we come back to where we began,—to the 
question of gunfire. Gunfire is everything, or if not 
everything, the thing without which nothing happens. 
3ut is it not possible that gunfire may be quite as effective 
when it is converging upon the enemy’s ship from, say, 
six comparatively small units as when it is coming from 
one unit? In other words—to go to the sister- 
science of land war—is it better to mass all your guns 
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at one point and to blaze away from that point, or 
to distribute your batteries over a wide field and to 
fre from a number of detached points? Shall we 
centralise or decentralise our gunfire? Shall we con- 
centrate it or distribute it? There is the problem. 
That we are capable of solving it we do not sug- 
est for a moment. We should like, however, to point 
out that the true solution will not be supplied without 
some thought being given to the question of a nation’s 
material powers of production. If the nation’s capacity to 
turn out the big units were unlimited, then clearly nothing 
but the question of naval tactics would have to be con- 
sidered. But however great the sacrifices which a nation 
js willing to make in regard to material production, it is 
obvious that there is a limit, and a very strict limit, to 
roduction. ‘Therefore the matter cannot be decided 
without consideration of the cost and sacrifice required 
to produce the big unit. No doubt in answer to this 
it will be said that it is mo more expensive to 
jose six smaller units than one great unit which costs 
six times as much as each of the smaller units. But 
here another consideration comes in. Chance, or perhaps 
it would be better to say the exigencies of wind, weather, 
collision, floating mines, and exceptionally lucky hits, are 
bound to play a great part in naval warfare. That being 
so, and other things being equal, it is obviously better to 
employ the smalier rather than the big unit. This can easily 
be seen in a reductio ad absurdum. Even if it were possible 
to build one ship of extraordinary power and rapidity of 
movement, no nation would care to put all its eggs into 
that one basket, since admittedly a collision, or a floating 
mine, or a rock, or a sandbank on a foggy night might 
bring the State’s whole Navy to ruin at one blow. 


It would seem as if the problem were narrowing down to 
the question: How far is it safe to carry out the sound 
principle of spreading your risks? It clearly is not safe to 
spread them to such an extent that you would be induced to 
employ an inferior gun, for then you would be losing touch 
with the sine qué non of destruction by gunfire. Whatever 
else happens, the battleship of the future must carry the 
most powerful and most efficient guns to be found in the 
naval market, and must also carry enough of them. Here 
the proverb of not having all one’s eggs in one basket 
applies, as it were, from the other side. A battleship with 
only one big gun might have its whole usefulness forfeited 
and become an utterly worthless unit owing to some chance 
accident or caprice of fate. Next, the battleship must 
clearly have rapidity of movement, but it must be obtained 
without too much sacrifice of other accomplishments. 
Again, she must have the power of keeping afloat. Is 
this power of flotation to be obtained through defensive 
armour or in other ways? The question is one for the 
experts. If they can give us floatability at a less sacrifice 
of other things than they can give us defensive armour, 
we shall clearly be at an advantage, for we can then get 
what we have a special and compelling desire to obtain,— 
greater gunfire. We can, in brief, have more of our 
sine gui non,—of the power of destroying the enemy by 
gunfire. 

It appears, then, to the common-sense onlooker that 
the battleship unit of the future will be as small as is 
compatible with obtaining potent gunfire and the capacity 
to keep afloat and move rapidly. In her construction 
three things will never be forgotten for an instant, 
—(1) that the essential use of the ship is to destroy 
the enemy’s ships by gunfire; (2) that gunfire is in 
itself one of the most effective forms of defence; and 
(3) that the power of keeping afloat is to be purchased 
in the cheapest market,—with the minimum of sacrifice 
of gun-power. Have these considerations been in any 
degree overlooked in our newest battleships, or do they 
correspond to the common-sense ideal? That is a question 
well worth examination, though we have cutetinds no 
capacity to answer it. 








THE FRANCISCAN VIGIL. 
Sige late Father Tyrrell expressed before his death a 
- strong wish that his friend Mr. Richard de Bary should 
write an autobiography,—should tell to the Churches the 
Story of “a soul born for modernity, yet swaddled, nurtured, 
and educated in the blackest mediaevalism.” This Mr. de 
Bary has done in “Franciscan Days of Vigil” (Longmans 





and Co., 5s. net). The result isa book far more human and 
hardly less fascinating than Newman's “ Apologia.” That 
excellent parents belonging to the English landed class should 
bring up six children—three boys and three girls—in the 
fervent hope that they should all be childless, homeless, and 
portionless—that they should all, in fact, “enter religion”— 
is hardly thinkable for an ordinary Protestant. Yet this was 
the ambition kept before the boyish eyes of Mr. de Bary and 
his five brothers and sisters. All of them began to lead the 
monastic life, and three of them—the three boys—abandoned 
it. Our author's picture of his childhood is as beautiful 
as it is strange. He describes the life of “Catholic lay-folk 
in half-seclusion from the world.” The odour of sanctity 
pervaded the very nursery. Saints and angels were as real as 
country neighbours to these Roman Catholic children. As is 
the case with so many children, the actual and the imaginary 
were indistinguishable; or shall we say that the spiritual and 
the material were one# Our author speaks of a “religious 
topography ” as being as definite in his memory as the scenes 
around the Elizabethan house in the Midlands wherein he was 
born. “This religious topography may be totally different 
from the secular; but with one exception. Its capital is not 
Rome, Canterbury or Jerusalem, but, again, that nursery 
Home which existed in the period of life before the great 
severance of the world into religious and secular had as yet 
begun. In that Capital, to me, of both the Worlds, the 
memories of the familiar Catholic ‘Our Lady,’ and the Saints 
and Angels, whose images were placed in the new church 
beyond the elm-avenue leading from the gabelled house are 
recalled as of real persons who lived near by; while their 
images and pictures only leave on my mind the faintest of 
memories.” 

These “ devout lay-folk” had no feeling for secular learning ; 
and the children had very little education, and were purposely 
kept young. When our author was about twelve years of age 
the old “Capital” was let, and the family migrated to 
some village “of Great Britain,” where they, together with 
a few like-minded friends, carried on “a mission.” “The 
members of the little colony of Saintlands” (the name is of 
course fictitious) “ believed that society ought to be governed 
exclusively by considerations of religion.” In the village 
they preached their ideal, in the home they enforced 
it. “Lessons in Latin were resumed by the priestly tutor 
for my brother and myself; but except a few readings 
in Nepos and in ecclesiastical Latin, no very serious efforts 
were made at teaching. We spent our time in gardening, in 
riding to town for commissions, in reading history, in climb- 
ing and playing by the sea-side; and, above all, in reading 
the lives of Saints and Christian heroes. Beyond the 
company of brothers and sisters there was no association 
with other youths, and there were no friendships except with 
religiously inclined people.” ‘The Lives of the saints were 
read at table, and acts of devotion were the chief events of 
the day. “ With Mass as the central daily act of worship, 
the supreme devotion was devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Visits were paid to Jesus Christ, hidden in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, at various times of the 
day, and, in the case of some, even at the hour of 
midnight.” “Holy Souls in Purgatory” were also an 
object of special devotion, and frequent appeals were made by 
the faithful of the little community to St. Michael, “ prince 
of angels, intellectual rival and conqueror of Satan, receiver 
of souls at the moment of death.” 


As the boy approached his fourteenth year he was 
encouraged to believe himself the object of a vocation. 
“The routine of life I followed, while this sentiment 
of a vocation was forming, was, early rising in summer 
and walks in the garden, mass every day at 7 a.m., break- 
fast at 8; helping in commissions, lessons from the tutor, 
the care of a little garden, games at building houses 
and mimic warfare of Greeks and Romans, the study of 
Fredet’s Ancient History, the building of toy fleets to represent 
the naval power of Rome and Carthage, examining neighbour- 
ing shrines, and climbing by the sea.” At the age of fifteen 
this child—for with such an upbringing the boy at fifteen was 
a mere child—was transplanted to a Franciscan monastery, 
to “a great isle of seclusion above and beyond the world.” 
Secular life was remembered as a kin! of dream. The 
inhabitants of this “tomb-world” experienced after a few 
months of initiation what our writer describes as a “sense 
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of after-deathfulness.” Anxiety was completely swept away, 
and no sooner had this been accomplished than “the course 
of daily life” was “filled with lowly pleasures.” Now and 
again we see the boy under the habit of the monk. “The 
extra dishes of feast-days” and the “dandelion wine” were 
“a delight,” partly sacramental, partly natural. He enjoyed 
gardening and work in the hay-field and harvest-field, he 
enjoyed the walks and the views from the “Mountain of 
Calvary” (an artificial mound in the monastic gardens) 
over the hills to the sea. 

Several word-portraits of novice-masters, “Father Pro- 
vincials,” and other inhabitants of the convent arrest the 
attention of the reader. We seem to see the “sinewy 
Scotchman” who had “downcast eyes” but “was ever 
en the alert,” and the Italian who had “a look of inquisi- 
tiveness, and spoke in sudden emotional sentences; he 
was considerate and lenient, but was wont to give extra- 
ordinary penances to try people’s humility.” A little later on 
we hear of an “Italian Father Guardian,” a “deeply bronzed 
Tuscan” with eyes that “twinkled with a mischievous humour 
which savoured of Machiavelli and Mephistopheles.” He was 
“altogether original and incaleulable and imperturbable.” 
“In religion he was a tremendous realist, without a vestige 
of sanctimony. He merely postulated saints and sacred 
personalities as beings as real as ordinary living men, but 
treated them with a good-humonred familiarity. He carried 
his own Dantesque likes and dislikes into the Unseen World, 
making free with Old and New Covenant saints as though 
they were Franciscan Brothers or neighbouring citizens.” 
Sometimes one of the masters would “ postpone the silence 
bell” and come and gossip with the boys. Now and then came 
a Vatican diplomatist with his secretary, “a regular monkey 
for tricks and chatter.” Sometimes the humbler members of 
the community afforded the boys a little entertainment. There 
was an ex-Papal Zouave who had been struck down by sun- 
stroke while campaigning for the temporal sovereignty, “ and 
lived in consequence in perpetual over-exhilaration.” He was 
“ever jovially retailing his experiences,” and went by the 
nickname of “ Jimmy the Glory.” 


Tn the Franciscan Order fasting—of a not very severe kind 
—lasts about half the year. The Italian boys did not feel 
their privations in the least; but to an English boy to get up 
at five and spend the day till noon in outdoor work or devotion 
upon a piece of dry bread and a cup of coffee was unbearable. 
Again, the hunger of the late afternoon was severe; and 
Mr. de Bary considers that fasting put back his mental 
development for a term of years. At times he rebelled 
against it. “There were systematic revolts against the 
pressure of the rule of fasting. Fasting and unpalatable 
food were compensated for by unauthorised feasts, in the 
arranging of which I took a leading share.” 


All this time some sort of intellectual teaching was going 
on. The boy as he grew older got hold of a few secular 
books, standard novels—Dickens, George Eliot, &c.—and 
certain secular standard works of a serious type were given 
him by his teachers. He was hurried into his final vows during 
a period of convalescence after a long illness, and no sooner 
were they taken than doabts began to torment the young 
mouk. Much that had been matter-of-fact became “a poem.” 
His imagination had been captured by some Mohammedan 
books. Musing upon the theocratic state, the way to Biblical 
eriticism of the Old Testament was opened before his eyes. 
His doubts from the first were not the doubts of the ordinary 
sceptic. For him dogma is the expression, not the origin, 
of religious intuition, an expression imperfect, inexact, often 
unhistorical, but indispensable. He recognised, however, that 
he could no longer force himself into the mental attitude of a 
lifelong spectator at a passion play, and that the more abundant 
life promised by Christ could not be the exotic existence of the 
monastery where worship and the hope of worship should fill 
this world and foreshadow the next. He remains sure that the 
teaching of his youth embodied, and was a partial, not a false, 
interpretation of, the great reality of life, the reality of 
religions emotion. But for himself and for the mass of the 
thoughtful he perceives that that interpretation must be taken 
metaphorically, and from a Church that damns those who can 
only so accept it he has been obliged to cut himself off, without 
recrimination and without a bitter word. He is now a priest 
of the Anglican Communion, by sentiment still Catholic, by 
conviction still Christian. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S PALACE. 

FR -epers has been made in the Observer, and hag 

been supported in the House of Commons, tha 
Buckingham Palace should be replaced by a palace worthy 
of the Sovereign and of the capital of the Empire. We are 
not insensitive to the argument that there is much jg 
symbolism, and that a nation which is careless of its outwapg 
forms and the cult of dignity is lacking in one of the 
elementary qualities of greatness. But in this case we hope 
that nothing more will be heard of the proposal, not simply 
because of the expense—though, frankly, we should be Sorry 
to incite the Government to further expenditure of any nog, 
essential kind—but chiefly because we believe that the pro. 
posal is founded on a misapprehension. The hearts of 
Englishmen are not in the palaces of great cities, but ig 
their homes in the country. In that respect Queen Victorig 
and the late King were notably English; and so, we believe, 
is the present King. Queen Victoria was truly happy only 
at Osborne or Balmoral; the late King at Sandringham op 
Windsor, which is the natural historic seat of our Sovereigns 
Gibbon said well :—“ The splendour of the French nobles ig 
confined to their town residence, that of the English is morg 
usefully distributed in their country seats; and we should be 
astonished at our own riches, if the labours of architecture, 
the spoils of Italy and Greece, which are now scattered from 
Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated in a few streets between 
Marybone and Westminster.” The building of great town 
houses is, in fact, contrary to our national genius; the interests 
and affections of every powerful or long-established family 
invariably cluster round a country home; London is a clearing. 
house for social purposes, a workshop for public service, but 
no more. 

And, after all, is Buckingham Palace so bad as is said, even 
on the assumption that a great London palace is desirable? 
Its interior is well arranged, and has a great many points of 
positive convenience. The hardest critics of Nash mast 
admit that he understood interiors. But then there is the 
exterior. We cannot praise the dismal paint-coated east 
front, it is true; the Prince Consort was not well advised 
in the scheme which he carried out with the help of Blore. 
The Shah of Persia who visited London in the “seventies” 
of last century was quite illuminating when he wrote 
in his diary: “I thought the front was _ the back.” 
But the north side has been underrated; and as for 
size, if that is to be held a consideration in the palace 
we require, the site of the building and garden covers about 
fifty acres,—very good for London. Mr. Harcourt said in the 
House of Commons that he would like to reface the front 
with stone if he had the money to do it, and that the 
cost would be about a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
That, in our opinion, is a sensible ambition, and we hope 
some day it may be done; but it is the limit of what 
should be undertaken in our generation. If Buckingham 
Palace were rebuilt, it would not be easy to set a term to the 
sympathetic changes which would follow. At present the 
idea is that Buckingham Palace should become worthy of 
the Victoria Memorial and the new Mall and the new arches 
leading to Trafalgar Square. But is it certain that these 
things would be worthy of a rebuilt Buckingham Palace? 
And if not, where would the schemes of adaptation end? We 
all admit that the Mall as rearranged is stumpy. But if 
a free rein were given to ambition, we could hardly be content 
with anything less inspiring than a Champs Elysées. Is any 
taxpayer prepared to pay for drivinga triumphal way through 
the Strand and Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill, with Trafalgar 
Square acting as a rond-point on the way, so that St. Paul’s 
might be framed at the end of a mighty vista as the Are de 
Triomphe stands up in Paris when seen from the Tuileries 
Gardens P 

If Buckingham Palace were humiliated by comparison with 
London houses owned by private citizens, there might be 
something to be said for removing the reproach. But it is 
not. It is very Jarge, as we have already said, and it has 4 
noble site and a fine garden, on which Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort thought it well worth while in their early 
married life to lavish thought in the building of a pavilion, 
summer-houses, and such-like. Queen Victoria once said to 
the Duchess of Sutherland when visiting Stafford House: “I 
come from my house to your paluce”; but that was no 
more than a compliment, So far as it was the truth, it 
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referred to the pictures and sculptures of Stafford House and 
to the magnificent staircase. We do not forget Holland 
Bouse, which is unique, but it has not the site of Buckingham 
Palace. A very charming site it has, but it is precisely 
pecause it suggeats the country in London that it is so much 
prized. We fancy that Buckingham Palace has fallen into 
more disrepute than was justified because the Sovereigns hare 
seldom lived there. George IV., who prepared it for himself, did 
not survive to enjoy it; William IV. lived at St. James’s; but 
Queen Victoria would probably have lived there more had not 
the associations of it been painful after Prince Albert's death. 

Cne curious point is worth noting in regard to Buckingham 
Palace. We believe that it cost the nation nothing. When 
war broke out after the Peace of Amiens, Napoleon seized all 
the travelling Englishmen he could find and held them as 
prisoners of war. Some were ransomed and some exchanged, 
but many remained as détenus for some ten years. When the 
Empire fell we claimed a recompense for the men who had 
becn so barbarously treated, and a lump sum was handed over 
by the French Government. When our Government had 
apportioned it to the various claimants a large amount 
remained, and that remainder was, we believe, used to build 
Buckingham Palace. 

Tiere is no land in the world where the thoughts of those 
who can build fine houses turn to the country so naturally and 
eagerly as they do in England, though we are not forgetting 
the wonderful French chateaux. When Queen Anne built 
Marlborough a palace it was placed in the country. Marl- 
borongh House was built for him too of course, and no less a 
maz than Wren cesigned it; but it remains a monument to 
the truth that the country was considered the right place for 
the greater mansion. So again in the case of the Duke of 
Wellington. Apsley House was bought up and slightly 
improved, but the true home of the Duke in his leisure was 
the other gift of the nation,—Strathfieldsaye. Compare all 
the private houses of the country with those of London, and 
the proof of what we have been saying is clear. Compare 
Chatsworth or Hardwick with Devonshire House. Think of 
mch country houses as Longleat, perhaps the finest palace 
(to use the word in Italian fashion) in England, with an 
approach across the bleak downs—“savage” country, as 
eighteenth-century people would have called it—which shows 
the house to incomparable advantage owing to the element 
of surprise. Or think of Vanbrugh’s masterpiece, Castle 
Howard, that enchanted palace of a Rococo fairy story 
which is the pride of Yorkshire. Swift and Pope made fun 
of Vanbrugh, but the artist's eye in Reynolds eaw the 
nobility, the grace, the vitality, and the lightness of Castle 
Howard. And Walpole said of it:—“ Lord Strafford had 
told me that I should see one of the finest palaces in 
Yorkshire, but nobody had informed me I should at one 
view see a palace, a town, a fortified city, temples on high 
places, woods worthy of being each a metropolis of the 
vales connected to hills by other woods, the noblest 
Jawn in the world fenced by half the horizon and a mausoleum 
that would tempt one to be buried alive.” Or take Audley 
End, of which Evelyn said that it “showed like a diadem ” 
with its chimneys, towers, turrets, and windows against the 
sky, and the decorations of its cupolas and the ornaments on 
the pavilions. It was Audley End of which James I. said 
that it was “too much for a King, but might do very well 
for a Lord Treasurer.” Or take Hatficld, that magnificent 
specimen of Jacobean architecture; or Wilton, imprinted 
with the genius of Inigo Jones; or Blickling, a perfect 
example of the broad-windowed Jacobean style; or Lyme, 
imposing in its Palladian massiveness; or Bowood, the 
Roman-like palace which Lord Lansdowne probably prefers 
to Lansdowne Honse. One might go on indefinitely. But it 
is not necessary. Englishmen need not think that an English 
King who bas Windsor Castle demands for his honour an 
exceptional palace in London. A plain habitable town house 
suts him better than some vast pile that would mimic the 
Louvre, or vie with the pompous splendours of the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, or the magnificence of the Residenz 
of the Hobenzollerns at Berlin. 








THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH. 
gpa must be a large number of Old Etonians who will 
regret to the end of their days that chance or misfortune 
Prevented them from seeing the finish of the Eton and 





Harrow match at Lord’s last Saturday. Those who were 
present had the good luck to see one of the very finest games 
of cricket that have been played on the ground; cricket of 
changing fortunes, cricket which bronght out great qualities, 
cricket, in short, at its best. In few matches out of the long 
series which have been played between the two schools can it 
have seemed more certain that one side would win, and in 
none, surely, can the seemingly losing side have fought and 
won more pluckily. Harrow won the toss on Friday 
morning, and of course took first innings —in itself a 
considerable advantage, especially if Eton could be given a 
short period of batting at the end of the day. As it 
turned out, that was exactly what happened; the Harrow 
first innings came to 232, which, considering the slowness 
of the wicket and the sodden state of the ont-field, 
looked like a winning score, and then Eton had to bat ina 
failing light from five o’clock to half-past six, when it became 
too dark to see and play was stopped. In that unlucky hour 
and a half Eton lost five wickets for 21, so that if ever a school 
looked like having the match in hand it was Harrow on Satur- 
day morning. The innings closed fur 67, and Eton had to 
follow on 165 runs to the bad; and when at luach they bad 
lost four wickets for 47, it seemed impossible that the match 
could be saved. The position seemed equally hopeless later, 
for though Fowler, the Eton captain, with C4, and Boswell 
with 32, had batted with admirable courage and had saved the 
innings defeat, actually when nine wickets had fallen Eton 
only led by 4 runs. Then Manners was joined by Lister. 
Kaye, and the pair set about the bowling and knocked it all 
over the ficld. They carried the total to 219, when Lister. 
Kaye was caught for an invaluable 13, and Manners took out hia 
bat for as bravely hit a 40 as was ever seen in a Lord's 
match. But even then—would not most of the Eton men at 
Lord’s on Saturday have thought that with only 55 to get, it 
would be a creditable finish to take three or four Harrow 
wickets before the end? The Eton captain, however, thonght 
otherwise. He meant to win; he came out to win and took a 
wicket with his first ball, and within an hour he and Steel— 


filius patris dignus digni—had got out the whole Harrow 


eleven for 45, and had won the match for Eton by 9 runs, 

In a sense, of course, it would be comparing small things 
with great to set Saturday’s finish by the side of other 
famous finishes in what is generally called first-class cricket, 
such as the two-run victory of Cambridge in 1870, when 
Oxford only needed 19 runs with five wickets to fall; or the 
wonderful match of England and Australia in 1882, when 
Spofforth won the game for Australia; or the equally fine 
ending to the test-match in 1902, when England won by one 
wicket. But as an example of the epirit in which cricket 
should be played, the Eton and Harrow match of 1919 
will stand comparison with any. In that respect it was first- 
class, a description which many county matches never come 
near deserving, when cricket is looked on first and foremost 
as a game. Not one of the boys playing ever stopped 
trying. The fielding, which is one of the best tests of the 
spirit of an eleven, was excellent on both sides, and for each 
side, too, there were times when something more than ordinary 
nerve was needed, and on each side there were boys who rose 
to the occasion. First, of course, must come Fowler, the 
Eton captain. He kept up his wicket on the first night of 
the match, in a bad light and when other wickets were falling 
fast; he made the highest score of the Eton first innings, and 
the highest score of the match in the second innings; he took 
twelve wickets altogether for 113 runs, and eight for 23 in 
the second innings; and above all, by his whole-hearted 
courage all through the match, when things were going 
against his side from the very beginning, he inspired his 
team as a captain should. No Eton captain can have prouder 
memories of a Lord's match, and one of his best memories 
of all will be the way in which he was backed up by bis 
men. One of the steadiest and coolest innings of the 
match was Boswell’s 32, made when Harrow fortunes were 
right in the ascendant, and Manners’s and Lister-Kaye’s 
stand for the last wicket was as plucky a piece of hitting as 
any cricketer could wish to see. It is something of a feat to 
make enough runs to put the other side in again, and enough 
to get them out again, for the last wicket. But if the chief 
credit of the match belongs to these three or four boys, it 
would not be fair to deny praise to the Harrow eleven as a 
whole, and much more than conventional praise to two or 
three. Earle, the Harrow captain, came out in the second 
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innings, when wickets were going down like ninepins, meaning 
to win for Harrow just as Fowler meant to win for Eton, and 
he would have succeeded, too, with a little more luck, for he 
made thirteen as confidently as if he were playing in the first 
innings of a house match, and then was out in the hardest 
possible way, off a very difficult and almost doubtful catch in 
the slips. After Earle's try for the runs came Grabam’s and 
Alexander’s for the last wicket, and it was the pluckiest try 
in the world. There were twenty-three runs to make to win 
when Alexander, last man in, joined Graham, and the two 
actually added thirteen of them before Alexander was bowled. 
Cricketers who know the feeling of waiting in the pavilion 
when things are going badly for the side, and then of walking 
out a very long way to the centre of a large ground, and finally 
of facing two determined and conquering bowlers when each 
run brings victory nearer and the first slip means the end, 
ean appreciate best the frame of mind in which those two 
batsmen met the Eton bowling. Could Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
oft-quoted poem be denied quotation once more P— 
“ There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in, 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
Sut his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’” 
Mr. Newbolt ought to have been at Lord’s on Saturday; 
perhaps he was. But of men who have played much cricket, 
and have taught good cricket to many boys, there can have 
been nobody better pleased that afternoon than Mr. CO. M. 
Wells, the Eton cricketing master who followed “ Mike,”— 
known in school-lists and cricket score-sheets as R. A. H. 
Mitchell. Mr. Wells has heard some hard and some un- 
deserved things said of Eton cricket, but the match of 1910 
has said for him, perhaps, what cricketers would wish best. 
Twenty and thirty years go by, and these matches at 
Lord’s come each year with the sime sense of freshness, of 
epacious days, of summer weather, and the knowledge 
that this is the cricket of all cricket the best worth 
watching. Intervals in which the broad turf holds a 
gay parade of dresses, leisurely journeys on the gravelled 
path with the cricket going on in an unseen distance,— 
that may be Lord’s for some. But to those who go 
for the cricket there is nothing worth seeing till the 
politest policemen in London have pushed the parade back 
to the ropes, and once more every ball can be watched 
as it used to be watched in the years when ‘each member of 
the eleven was a familiar, everyday figure. The first 
boundary hit of the match, the missed catch and tle 
breath drawn all round the ground, the six run out in the 
far corner by the Harrow stand, the waiting for the slowly 
got hundred, the drive into the pavilion,—those do not change 
in twenty or thirty years. Nor has the end of the best 
Lord's matches changed; there is still the sudden influx of 
black into the green circle, the same fleeing of the elevens to 
the pavilion gate, the same pursuing, the same familiar 
waving of blue tassels and collapse of tall hats, “ owing,” as 
one of the old school papers once put it, “to undue pressure 
from above.” There is really no change of any kind at all; 
it is the one match of the yeur at which not even the 
spectators—not, indeed, even ex-Prime Ministers—ever grow 
any older. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE. 
\To rux Epiror or Tus “ Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—In a review of some naval books of reference appearing 
in the Spectator of July 9th the opinions of certain authorities 
in regard to “the battleship of the future” were quoted, and 
a promise was made that the subject should be dealt with 
in a later issue at greater length. Before doing so it may be of 
interest to indicate the position into which naval affairs have 
been brought since the ‘ Dreadnought’ was laid down by the 
adoption of the policy of “going one better and bigger” 
in successive designs for warships. 

Since 1905, according to official figures, we have passed from 
battleships of 17,900 tons and 23,000 horse-power to nearly 
20,000 tons and 28,000 horse-power. For the latest battle- 
ships authorised figures are lacking, but it is alleged that they 





ee 
are of 23,000 to 25,000 tons and about 30,000 horse-power, 
The French have passed from vessels of 18,000 tons ang 
22,500 horse-power to those of 23,000 tons and 28,000 horse 
power. The German battleships of 1905 were of 13,000 tong 
and 18,000 horse-power; those of 1906 (prompted by the 
‘ Dreadnonght’) were of 18,200 tons and 20,090 horse-power, ang 
the latest are said to be of 22,000 tons and 25,000 horse-power, 
In the United States the advance has been from 16,000 tong 
and 17,000 horse-power to 26,000 tons and 33,000 horse-power, 
while the Secretary of the Navy has said that vessels of 
32,000 tons will probably be built. 

Passing to armoured cruisers, even greater growth jp 
dimensions and power has taken place. The ‘ Minotaur’ 
class, which preceded the ‘Invincible’ class, were of 14,500 
tons and 27,000 horse-power; the ‘Invincible’ class were of 
17,250 tons and 41,000 horse-power; now British cruisers 
are building which are alleged to exceed 26,000 tons and to 
have 70,000 horse-power. Germany was content with armoured 
cruisers of 11,400 tons and 28,000 horse-power until the 
‘Invincibles’ appeared. She now has afloat a cruiser of nearly 
19,000 tons and 45,00) horse-power, and is said to be building 
others of 23,000 tons and 70,000 horse-power. It is notable 
that other European Powers and the United States have 
ceased to build armoured cruisers. 

It is obvious that first cost must increase proportionately 
to increase in size and engine-power if vessels are built under 
identical conditions. Nodonbt the depressed condition of the 
shipbuilding industry has led to low prices being quoted 
during the last two or three years, and that circumstance 
has disguised the real state of affairs; but the fact remains 
that first costs of individual ships and the cost of maintenance 
of the Fleet as a whole must be largely increased if the policy 
followed during the last few years is maintained. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the questions may well be 
asked :—Whereunto will dimensions and costs grow? Is it 
wise to persist in this policy ? Is it necessary or desirable to 
concentrate in one ship so great a number of heavy guns? 
Is it true that for battleships very high speeds are essential? 
Is the construction of huge heavily armed and swift cruisers 
with comparatively light armour protection justifiable? Is it 
prudent, in view of the great development of under-water 
attacks —by mines and locomotive torpedoes—to accept the 
unquestionable risk of disablement of so great a concentration 
of fighting-power by damage to a single ship? Shoull so 
many eggs be carried in one basket? These and many 
other questions are being asked by men whose experience and 
reputation entitle them to a hearing. It is now generally 
agreed that the ‘ Dreadnought’ policy was entered upon with 
a rush, under the personal impulse of Lord Fisher. The 
fact that it has led other countries to construct very large and 
costly vessels is not a sufficient reason for our continuance of 
that policy if there are reasons for thinking it unwise. The 
matter is one of vital importance, and it ought to be 
thoroughly investigated by a competent and impartial 
authority. Mere bigness is obviously not the only, or even 
the chief, element in the problem of maintaining British naval 
supremacy. Increase in size and fighting-power of individual 
ships no doubt carries with it certain advantages, but it also 
involves certain drawbacks and special risks. What has to 
be ascertained is where the balance of advantage lies, in pro- 
portion to the total expenditure incurred in creating and 
maintaining a supreme Imperial Navy. 

Gunfire still remains the most powerful means of ofence 
in naval actions, but differences of opinion exist in regard to 
the maximum number of the heavy guns to be mounted in 
a single ship, the largest calibre to be used, the value of 
secondary armaments, the thicknesses and distribution of 
armour protection, the maximum draught of water permissible 
for general service, and other matters of importance. Recent 
developments in under-water attacks by mines and locomotive 
torpedoes, although they leave the supremacy of gunfire 
untouched, necessitate a reconsideration of certain features 
in warship design. The Russo-Japanese War emphasised 
this fact, and Professor Hovgaard in his article in Mr. 
Jane's “ Fighting Ships” illustrates the point by means of 
an analysis of the losses of ships incurred during that 
great struggle. The following are his figures, and they are 
very striking:—Destroyed by gunfire, 61,000 tons; by sub- 
marine mines, 60,000 tons; by torpedoes, 53,000 tons, Under- 
water attacks, therefore, accounted for the disappearance 
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of nearly twice the tonnage destroyed by gunfire. It is 
n@orious also that in one day the Japanese lost two out of 
their six battleships by the explosion of mines, while the 
Russians suffered terribly from both mines and torpedoes. 
The advocates of big ships are constrained to adinit that one 
enecessful under-water attack, if it does not destroy the 
bizgest ship, will probably put her out of action and make 
her useless until she has been repaired. All sorts of schemes 
for defence against mines and torpedoes have been proposed, 
pat the best solution of the probleg reniains undetermined. 
It is noteworthy that in some of the most recent ships 
of Bttish and foreign Navies large expcuditure has been 
incurred on inner armour and other devices, apparently 
without proper experiment and inquiry; and the proof that 
this hes happencd is demonstrated by the fact that these devices 
have been abandoned in later vessels. There should be no 
repetition of these hypothetical and costly methods ; thorough 
investigation and experiment are required. In the matter 
laying and “sweeping” a rational course has been 





of mine-l: 
followed; but in regard to structural arrangements and other 
mesns of defence against under-water attacks much remains 
to be done. The problem is difficult, but it cannot be 
insoluble if properly dealt with, at least as far as the best 
methods of minimising known risks are concerned. Professor 
Horgeard puts forward a proposal for clothing over with thin 
armour the under-water portions of the sides of battleships, 
and gives reasons for thinking the plan effective against mine 
and torpedo attack. It is necessarily a costly method, and 
involves a considerable increase of displacement; but its 
ffectiveness is, to say the least, doubtful so far as previous 
experiments enable an opinion to be formed. It is, of course, 
necessary to avoid undue concentration of attention on the 
development of any single feature in warship design, and 
the dangers of under-water attacks may be exaggerated, just as 
recently too great attention has been paid to the multiplication 
f big-calibre guns. History tends to repeat itself in naval 
truction as in other departments. At present this is 
being illustrated in the proposals to substitute 13'5-inch and 
finch guns for 12-inch,—a change similar to that which was 
in progress thirty years ago, and led finally to the use of 
l6}-inch guns weighing 110 tons, only to be followed by 
reversion to the 12-inch calibre. 

These and other matters call for thorough and impartial 
consideration before the designs of future battleships are 
ned. There need be no suspension of current work 
nor interference with Admiralty responsibility ; but the best 
its cannot be secured unless all opinions are reviewed and 
all possible aids utilised. There is a danger, as recent experi- 
ence proves, that only certain sides of the problem will be 
considered, while others of -no less importance are neglected. 
As Professor Horgaard remarks— 

“It is characteristic of naval questions in peace time that 
cerfain qualities or elements of warships take possession of 
’s minds for a time while others equally or more important 
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a legated to the background of our consciousness. In this 
way a false mental perspective is established resulting in a one- 


1 development which is often allowed to porsist until a war 

has demonstrated the fallacy.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 
[This subject is dealt with in our leading columns.—Eb. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE SLAVONIC ASSEMBLY AT SOFIA. 


[To tux Epiros or tee “ Spscrator.”’) 
Sm,—The special delegates representing the various branches 
of the great Slavonic family have already gathered in Sofa, 
the Bulgarian capital, for the annual Convention. Only the 
Poles refused to take part in this important gathering owing 
to the Russian oppressive régime in their country. Bulgaria, 
being the youngest of the Slavic nations to experience the 
beneSts of independent political life, is proud to entertain for 
the first time in its history the leaders of Slavonic ideals in its 
beautiful capital. The absence of the King and Queen of the 
land at the time of this momentous event is being bitterly 
commented upon by the Bulgarian Press. It seems that 
the object of this gathering—viz., to resist the Germanic 
encroachments into purely Slavonic territory—does not meet 
With the approval of their Majesties, who are Germans by 
descent and sympathy. It appears that the Slavs are 


Gradually becoming conscious of their potential power, and 
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are beginning to realise that in their mutual accord only lies 
their salvation from ultimate absorption. The only dis- 
cordant note in connexion with this imposing Assembly 
is the protest of the Poles and other Slavs, who have 
discarded the old theory of Pan-Sk ie greatness in 
behalf of the Neo-Slavonic doctrine. mitting the 
dangers of German Imperialism, the representatives of the 
Neo-Slaronic ideals are not in favour of rehubilitati 


Russian prestige by lending moral support to a ty 











and reactionary Government, which is equivalent to Pan- 


Slavism, but of centring their energies in favonr of the 
political, social, and economic uplifting of the masses through- 


outall Slavdom. The Bulgarian Socialists, on the other hand, 
insist that we should ignore sentimentalism in the form of 
racial affiliations 7n tofo and should strive to effect a Balkan 
federation of States. But, as Jove of race and country is 
inborn with all buman beings, the Bulzarians did their utmost 
to prove their loyalty to the cherished dream of S!avonie 
union, despite the fact that the Assembly will in no way 








discuss the Macedonian problem. Among the rising genera- 
tion, it must be confessed, the S!avophile movement is not 
| 


regarded with favour, because it promises no real advantage 
to the Bulgarians as a nation, while Neo-Slavism is heartily 
espoused by them,—being strongly opposed to 
despotism. And yet the masses of the Bulgarian people 
cannot forget that Mussia was the country which 
liberated them from Turkish thraldom. This great 
Conference consisted of the Convention of Slavonic Jour- 
nalists, who decided to establish their own news agency 
in Vienna in order to counteract the inimical tactics of the 
German agencies. The solidarity manifested by the repre- 
sentatives of all Slavonic publicists aroused a great enthusiasm 
among the sympathisers of the race. This was followed by 


As a result of their 
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the Congress of Slavonic Physicians. 
deliberations, it was shown that of all races the Slavs were 
the most numerous sufferers from tubereul Method 
devised to check its ravages. By far the most important 


were 





gathering was the Pan-Slavonic Assembly, consisting of 
representative statesmen and intellectuals from all the 
Siavonic lands. In this Assemb!y were to be seen MM. Guch- 
koff, President of the Ru rial Stoletoff, 
who fought for Bulgaria’s freedom ; novich; M 





h, the Mayor 
of Prague; and Professor Kazanski. The keynote of this 
unusual Assembly is to be fonnd in the words of the bonorary 
president :—“ We are not discussing pelitics. The only policy 
which interests us is the unification of al lavonie nations. 
And let us remember that ro one is a Slav who enslaves 
Slavs.” Bulgaria has"never before witnessed such scenes of 
sincere fellowship and intense enthusiasm.—I am, Sir, Ac., 
Varna, Bulgaria. 8S. J. Suoomnorr, Ph.D. 








WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE. 
(To tae Epiron ov ras “Specraror.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of May 2lst there is a review of Mr. 
Childers’s beok, “ War and the Arme Blanche.” I am eur- 
prised to find that you support the false deductions of that 
book. Extremists are seldom right. Mr. Childers appears 
first to form his theory and then to marshal his facts to 
support it, inconsistent or inconvenient facts being omitted. 
I do not propose to deal with Mr. Childers’s book, but to allay 
your perplexity as to the alleged absence of shock action in 
the South African and Manchurian Wars. 

Your article states that for some reason or other (in italics) 
there has been no shock action. What about Elandslaagte, 
Klip Drift, Sand River, Diamond Hill, and innumerable small 
actions in the latter stages of the war? To class shock action 
as a pursuit if the enemy do not await your arrival is begging 
the question and erroneous, for the moral effect of shock 
action invigorates one side and demoralises the other from 
the moment that it is initiated. And what we should seek in 
war is to produce moral rather than material effect ; indeed, 
the only object of material effect is to produce moral effect on 
the enemy, and to get his nerves—especially the General's 
nerves—into such a state that he will acknowledge defeat. 
If you doubt the correctness of the cavalry views to which I 
subscribe, I merely suggest that you should ask Mr. Childers 
one question: “ Were there any instances in the South African 
War when mounted attacks were unsuccessful?” The Boers 





commenced the war with purely dismounted work; but even 
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they found that to make successful war you must attack, and 
at Bakenlaagte and in the West we find them galloping over 
our dismounted riflemen. 

Now to explain the “ reasons” which puzzle you. In South 
Afriea mounted action was not so often used as it should have 
been because (1) the horses were starved; (2) the English 
Press advocated making war without risks; (3) the higher 
commanders had never studied the use of cavalry; (4) the 
Boers would not chance it in the open when there were swords 
and lances about. 

To prove my contentions. (1) A cavalry brigade left 
Modder River on, I think, February 13th with fifteen hundred 
men and eighteen guns. After the relief of Kimberley, 
Paardeberg, the march to Bloemfontein, and various opera- 
tions around that place, the same brigade early in April could 
only horse two guns and mount one hundred and fifty cavalry 
soldiers. Ninety per cent. of these horses had died of starva- 
tion, pure and simple. During the battle of Poplar Grove an 
officer was ordered to seize a kopje as quickly as possible. He 
ordered his squadron to trot, and four or five horses fell to 
rise no more. At the best of times it requires nerve, decision, 
and a knowledge of the situation to order a cavalry charge. 
But with horses in this state the military platitudes in favour 
of indecisive fire action, as compared with decisive shock 
action, carry more weight than even Mr. Childers’s pen can 
give them. (2) The Press, entirely ignorant of war, set up as 
an ideal “ victory without loss.” This cramped the form of 
nearly all our leaders, and encouraged the men with the false 
idea that modern war can be made in safety at long range. 
What we require is leaders who have the determination to 
conquer, and men, be they cavalrymen or infantrymen, whose 
one idea is to get to close quarters with their enemy. 
(3) General Buller used his cavalry as Mr. Childers would 
have them used. They only used their rifles. What did 
they achieve? Lord Roberis used his cavalry strategically 
for the relief of Kimberley and pursuit of Cronje. In the 
former the cavalry showed that they could act mounted, and 
in the latter that they could act dismounted. How long 
would it have taken General French to force his way through 
to Kimberley if his men had dismounted to use their rifles ? 
Never again did Lord Roberts use the cavalry strategically. 
They were employed in turning the flanks of Boer positions, 
so that the infantry advance could be made without loss, from 
Bloemfontein to Komati Poort. (4) During all this period 
the Boers occupied defensive positions from which they 
galloped as soon as the cavalry got square with their flank. 
With newly landed and ill-fed horses, that had been on the 
march all day and half the night, it was impossible to catch 
them before they reached another lot of kopjes. I once saw 
three or four hundred Boers come off the hills into the open. 
The results are instructive. Three or four squadrons charged 
them ata slow gallop,—the best they could raise. The Boers 
fired as rapidly and long as they dared, and then fled. I 
examined the rifles of the prisoners and found that none of 
them had altered their sights ; these were at eleven hundred 
métres. Our casualties consisted of one horse wounded as far 
as I remember. It is true that we only killed a few and 
caught a few, but we produced a definite tactical result and a 
moral effect in about three minutes. This can never be done 
by rifle-fire. 

Now as to Manchuria. The Russian cavalry consisted of 
two hundred and twenty-five squadrons; the Japanese had 
only sixty-six squadrons. “As the Cossacks in peace were 
little trained for reconnaissance, and were devoted to shooting 
in civil life, on the appearance of the enemy they sought their 
highest salvation in instinctive recourse to their rifles.” This 
quotation is from “ Reconnaissance in the Russo-Japanese 
War.” What did this numerous cavalry achieve? Very 
little. Why? Because they were trained only to the use of 
the rifle, the ideal of Mr. Childers. It was not the rdéle of the 
Japanese to force a decisive fight with such disproportionate 
numbers; therefore they entrusted their strategical recon- 
naissance to a wonderfully organised system of spies, and in 
their tactical reconnaissance backed up their patrols closely 
with infantry. But are the Japanese now discarding the 
sword? On the contrary, they are greatly increasing their 
cavalry, and training them in the true cavalry spirit of the 
offensive. 

There is a little point which you miss entirely when you 
state that a dismounted rifieman has no more to fear from 





a 
cavalry than an infantryman. His horse is at once a soum, 
of vulnerability and a temptation to flight. The infantrymay 
knows that his only chance is to stay where he is, keep cool, 
and shoot straight. The dismounted rifleman, if he sees tha 
he cannot stop his enemy by shooting at him, will at ongg 
think that he knows of a better position in rear, like the Boe 
in the incident quoted above. 

To say that you cannot train men to ride straight and shoot 
straight is nonsense, and shows complete ignorance of the 
present training in the Army. Recent musketry returns show 
that both at home and in India the cavalry, both British ang 
native, shoot very much better than the infantry. Their fing 
discipline is, I should say, no worse; but the cavalry have, ip 
my opinion, a better eye for ground and how to use it, as of 
course they ought to have. History confirms this view. Take 
the American War of Secession. Were not the American 
cavalry 2ble to charge home mounted and work on foot with 
equal facility? That is our ideal. The where and when to 
use shock and fire action depends on the situation and the 
ground. There should usually be a combination of the two, 
The action of the cavalry should be prepared by the artillery 
and infantry, exactly as the advance of the infantry ig 
prepared by the artillery. 

Finally, I ask you, Sir, if you were going to train Mr, 
Childers for a prize-fight, would you cut off his right arm 
that he might devote more attention to training his left? 
That is what this expert trainer wants to do for the cavalry, 
and, I presume, a fortiori, for the infantry,—take away their 
bayonets. If Mr. Childers must write, why not select a 
subject in which the public are more interested and teach 
“aviators” how to fly ?—I am, Sir, &e., Common-SEnsp, 

[We have no objection whatever to our correspondent’s 
criticism of the Spectator, and are fully willing to admit that 
a great deal can be said in favour of his contention. As for 
his plea that cavalry should be trained to do all that soldiers 
can do whether on horseback or on foot, we entirely agree 
with it. We must, however, protest against his putting 
the blame of the foolish desire for cheap battles on the 
Press. We certainly never wrote an article of the kind 
he condemns, and we do not recall them in our contemporaries, 
But even if the journalists were as idiotic as he says, what 
business had the Generals to follow such ridiculous leading? 
That the Generals’ nerves in some cases went to pieces we 
do not doubt, but to say that was the fault of the Press is 
absurd.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. MOREL AND THE CONGO, 


[To tuz Eprrok or tug “ Srsecraror,”) 

Srr,—I should be much obliged if you would draw the 
attention of your readers to the movement inaugurated by 
Lord Cromer to present Mr. Morel with a national testimonial 
as a sign of appreciation for his long and entirely unselfish 
and unpaid work for the improvement of conditions in the 
Congo. Coutts and Co. of the Strand have kindly consented 
to receive and acknowledge all communications—I am, 
Sir, &c., AntTuur Conan Dovte, 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 

[Reference is made to this letter in our “ News of the Week” 
notes.—Ep. Spectator. } 





SLAVERY IN PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 
(To tax Epirox or ras “Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—No one who knows the facts in regard to the la! onrers 
imported into the islands of San Thomé and Principe can 
question the truth of your statement in last week’s Spectator 
that the mail steamers which bring the serviraes from Angola 
to these islands are in fact slavers. I am entirely in accord 
with your view that this country, possessing as it does 
repeated Treaty rights with Portugal for the suppression of 
the African slave trade, cannot rest content to be put off 
with the transparent pretext that because the slaves go 
through a childish form of official “ redemption” at the coast 
their real status is in any way altered. Your suggestion for 
dealing with these slave ships as they are dealt with in the 
Red Sea, &c., impels me to point out that by Article 28 
of the Brussels Act of 1892 the signatory Powers agreed 
to limit the rights of visit, search, and capture at sea to 
vessels of smaller tonnage than five hundred tons. The article, 
however, adds: “This stipulation shall be revised as soon a8 
experience shall have shown the necessity of such revision. 
Now surely we have before us an excellent case for asking for 
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—gihtnenterseenaae 
an extension of this article. Our own Government, at any 
well aware of the character of the Angola slave traffic, 
and there can be little doubt of the necessity of revising this 
clause and extending its application to larger vessels, if the 
spirit of the Brussels Act (of which Portugal was, of course, a 
signatory) is to be carried out, and the anti-slavery intentions 
of the Conference translated into practical measures.—I am, 
Sir, &¢-, Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
§1 Denison House, Vauzhall Bridge Road, S8.W. 


yate, is 





[To tus Eprror or tux “Spectator.” } 
Sin,—Your timely action in calling attention to the instra- 
wents Great Britain possesses for searching, and possibly 
seizing, slave ships and boats on the West Coast of Africa 
calls to my memory a letter written upon this subject to 
Stanley and read by him at the Jubilee meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery Society held at Manchester in 1884. From this letter 
your readers will observe that precisely the same conditions 
prevailed in 1878 as those of to-day :— 
« Fernando Po, West Africa, 
26th April, 1878. 

I oucht to hate Sambo—I know him well. He has sold me, in 
the person of my own servants, over and over again; he has 
dropped my best tumblers, and smashed my best looking-glass ; 
dropped grease on my best pants, and used my hair brushes, 
drank my liqueur, and stolen my money, and I am eternally 
threatening to have his life, but don’t—because, somehow or 
other, I like him, and he likes me, and we get along amezingly 
well. By-the-by, I have just caught a Slaver. I will cut the 
story short, because I know your time is valuable. In 1858, the 
Portuguese Marquis Sa da Bandeira said, ‘In twenty years 
no more slavery in Portuguese colonies.” Time up in 1878. 
King Louis I. cut two years off and freed everybody in 1876. 
No demonstration—people didn’t know what it meant. Portu- 
guese Government introduces a scheme for free labour from Africa 
to the island of St. Thomas. Very good scheme if earried out. 
One steamer takes 598 FREE !abourers from Novo Redondo, and 
then 280; another brings 100 down the Kwanza River. Her 
Majesty’s Consul gets suspicious of this free labour, does not find 
any volunteers going from Loanda, goes and interviews the free 
labourers, and finds not one of them can speak or understand 
Portuguese. Asks if they came of their own accord. No; we were 
caught in our villages, and brought in irons, and they dressed us 
when we came near to Loanda. I went to the Governor-General, 
and he said they had kept all their papers correct, and as free 
labour was a decree by the king he could not help or alter it. I 
told him I thought too many people were being carried by the 
steamers to St. Thomas: he said he would alter that. Afterwards 
I heard a vessel was loading Slaves at Novo Redondo. I went 
down in H.M.S. Swallow, and saw a brig called the Pensamento ; 
we passed her. We went down the coast about 13 miles, and 
watched her for two days. As soon as she made sail we got up 
steam, and overhauled her by night. She had 110 blacks on board, 
‘free labourers,’ with all their papers complete: thirty-five were 
women, two with sucking children on their backs, and herding 
together with sheep and pigs on the deck. I need hardly say 
the stench was intolerable. As she had papers signed by the 
Chefe at Novo Redando, we had to let her go on to Loanda, but we 
got in first, and I communicated with the Governor. There is no 
end of a row, but I don’t care. I can assure you on my sacred 
word cf honour that all these so-called free labourers are slaves 
captured in the interior, and purchased by Portuguese at Novo 
Redondo.” 

The action open to the British Consul in 1878 is open to the 
British Consul in 1910. If Mr. Drummond Hay boards these 
ships to-morrow he will find the papers in perfect order, and 
the slaves ubbed “free labourers”; but the vast majority 
would say they were “caught in their villages and brought in 
irons.” The publication of a Consular Report containing all 
these facts would cause “ no end of a row,” but Mr. Drummond 
Hay could say to himself, “1 don’t care,” for civilised opinion 
would rally round and thank him, as it did Roger Casement, 
for his courageous exposure of the Congo Free State methods. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., Joun I. Ilarzis. 

Aticlney, Croxted Road, West Dulwich. 


[The gratitude of all who loathe slavery is due to Mr. 
Harris for his most poignant quotation. Why cannot we 
do now what we could do thirty-two years ago?—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





A RIVIERA HOLIDAY. 
[To tre Eprron or tus “Seecrator.”) 
Sim,—Last winter my husband and I with our little girl of 
six and a half years old and her nurse spent three months in 
the South of France. It may interest some of your readers 
to hear how we solved the problem of combining comfort for 
an invalid with economy in other things. ‘The doctors told 








us that the actual travelling must be done with as little fatigue 
as possible, so we went by the luxe train to Hyéres, the nearest 
winter place on the Riviera. The journey would have been 
comfortable if the carriages had not been heated to the point 
of suffocation. It is curious to speculate as to why the 
ordinary frequenters of luxe hotels and trains should revel in 
air so heated as to be unendurable to humbler people, but 
such is the case. However, even with this drawback, the “great 
European express” is the best means of reaching the sunshine ; 
and though the extra cost for four people is £17 12s. 6d, a 
night’s hotel bill, and no doubt an extra luggage charge in an 
ordinary train, must be set off against it. 

After reading many guide-books, and getting much infor. 
mation from friends, we came to the conclusion that Hyétres, 
besides being comparatively near, would suit us in other ways. 
It is a place where one can be in touch with English doctors 
and chemists, newspapers and books, and at the same time 
enjoy the life of a foreign country. In the more fashionable 
places, the “ pleasant land of France” is almost obliterated by 
crowds of tourists, and it is only in the quieter towns that you 
can find a good French hotel to stay in, French people to talk 
to, or plain bourgeois food to eat. In the big hotels you can 
talk English, and play English games all day long, and in 
spite of the change of climate and scenery, your mental out- 
look is much the same as if you had stayed at home. We 
wanted change for our minds as well as our bodies, and this 
we got very agreeably, as well as cheaply, by avoiding other 
foreigners as much as possible. 

We engaged rooms en pension in an hotel kept by a nice old 
French lady and her grandson at the moderate price of 
26 francs a day for all four of us. For this we were given two 
good rooms, four little breakfasts, four déjeuners, two dinners, 
and two suppers for the child and nurse. The only extras 
were mineral water, lights, and firewood. We, of course, 
provided our own afternoon tea, which had to be a substantial 
nursery one. We gave a standing order for “one milk” at 
25 centimes to be sent up to us every day at four o’clock, and 
we also got methylated spirit for the etna from the hotel. 
The other things we bought in the town. 

Before we left England we thought that we might find one 
of the new hotels in a pine-wood or by the seashore a pleasant 
place to stay in. But when we actually saw these hotels and 
their surroundings, we came to the conclusion that a little 
town suited us better. Nothing could be more attractive than 
the scenery round some of these isolated hotels. Le Lavandou 
and La Fosette, for instance, are quite charming, and so is the 
seashore at San Salvadour, and there is also an endless supply 
of croquet, tennis, and golf. These places are just the thing 
for people who are so ill that they can enjoy little else than 
the sunshine and the view, or for those who like to live at a 
perpetual garden-party. The market, the streets, and the 
shops of a little town are amusing in themselves, and when 
you are tired of them and of the immediate neighbourhood, you 
can go for “an outing” by tram or train, or even by dili- 
gence if you can bear a little jolting stuffiness. Hyéres is an 
excellent centre for expeditions, and we went for a new walk 
or excursion nearly every day for a couple of months. 

There are two ways of taking an excursion. The expensive 
one, generally recommended by the local guide-book, is to hire 
a carriage and pair, or a motor-car, drive to the point of 
interest, and then on to luncheon at the smartest hotel that 
you can find. All this is very pleasant in its way; but there 
is much to be said in favour of the other planif you are strong 
enough for it. You must read your guide-books carefully, 
get a good map, learn the times of trains and trams, aud then 
at Hyéres at any rate you can go to almost any place of 
interest for a few centimes. The hotel people willingly make 
up a parcel of luncheon which can be carried, and you can get 
coffee or mineral water at an inn. 

When we had explored Hydres and its surroundings wo 
went to St. Tropez for a fortnight. It is a torpedo station of 
the French Fleet, and has a busy and pik 1" 


and a magnificent view of the Muaures, the Estrelles, and the 
Maritime Alps. Its hotel is thoroughly French, and therefore 
cheap and good. Woe paid 22 francs a day pension. The 


waiting and attendance were rather rongh-and-ready, but we 
enjoyed the fun of the lively meridional waiter, even when we 
wished that the meals could be more expeditious! 1 


The shore is very attractive tom child, and 
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one) and sea-urchins, while my husband and I wandered in 
the Maures Mountains. One day we took luncheon to a 
hillside village called Ramatuelle, and ate it and drank black 
coffee (the cows were out walking, so there was no milk) at 
theinn. The master, his wife and two children, the cat and the 
dog, lunched in the café at the same time. They were all 
interested in the two English people, and offered us plates 
and table-napkins, besides the coffee we had ordered. When 
I thanked them, but said that we did not want napkins to eat 
bread and cheese with, the man looked doubtfully at his own 
and his family’s careful preparations against possible spillings 
of their ragout and then at our barbarous unprepared- 
ness, and dashed into a back room and returned with two 
enormous cloths, saying: “ You had better use them; on se 
sali vite.’ We duly spread them over our knees, and I shall 
always regret that I did not tie mine under my chin! 

We wanted to begin our return journey from St. Raphaél, 
which is on the main line. The ordinary hotels were full and 
dear, but the “hotel madam,” as our little girl called all the 
landladies, told us of an inn kept by a friend of hers. It 
turned out very fairly well, though St. Raphaél itself seemed 
tame after the unspoilt beauty of St. Tropez. 

We made our homeward journey in stages, staying first at 
Avignon. As we knew that some trains only took passengers 
to Paris and that the carriages would be crowded, we went to 
an agent several days beforehand and booked places by an 
early morning train that would reach Avignon by about midday. 
At the appointed time we tried to register our luggage, but 
were told it could not be done. This was a shock to us, and 
we appealed to the stationmaster. He shrugged his shoulders 
pityingly when we said an agent had reserved seats in this 
train for us. If we had gone to him in the first place, he 
remarked, he would not have made such a mistake. “Il faut 
s'adresser au bon Dieu et pas aux saints,” he said. We 
promised to do so in future, and he then told us of a train by 
which we could reach Avignon that night. This meant 
spending a tiresomely broken day at St. Raphaél, but we 
were so delighted with the stationmaster’s bon mot and his 
sympathy for “ces pauvres personnes qui attendent,” that we 
have forgiven the other man’s stupidity, though at the time 
it was very trying. 

We spent a charming week at Avignon, and so home, 
stopping two nights in Dijon, one in Paris, and two in 
Amiens. We were in France for thirteen weeks, and our plan 
of luxurious travelling and economical living was a success. 
Our little girl flourished on the bourgeois food, and slept well 
in the trains; and we ourselves enjoyed the Provengal life 
even more than we had expected. 

This is an abstract of our expenses. I have not given the 
personal ones in detail, as they must differ in every case. Of 
washing I may say that it is dearer than in England, and of 
course clothes, boots, cigarettes, and nearly all food cost more 
in a protected country. Tips are an uncertain item, but the 
traveller need not be afraid of giving too little, as the recipient 
will tell him if the sum offered is below that of the unwritten 
tariff; so he can begin with a small coin, and add to it as 
required :— 

Return train fares to Hyéres from London and on to 
St. Raphaél, including sleeping berths (vid Dover 
and Calais) a va si ove an -- £67 19 11 
Francs. 
2,583°25 
eee 143°20 
107'20 
86°10 
2,91975=117 311 
ose 21 4 3 


8 hotels (from 8 weeks to 1 night) 
Afternoon teas, fruit, &c. awe 
Tips ... ove ove tee eee 
20 long excursions ove ove ove 


Personal expenses... 

£206 8 1 

IT must add that an intimate acquaintance with French is 

essential to the enjoyment, I might even say the possibility, of 
this kind of holiday.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. 





TIE FREE KILLING OF INFANTS BY THEIR 
MOTHERS. 
[To rue Epitox oF Tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have read the letter of “ Rescue Worker” on infanti- 
cide in your issue of the 9th inst. with much sympathy and 
interest. I agree with every word she says; but I would like 
to point out that the present state of affairs can be remedied 
by the simple means of passing a law to carry out the Report 





of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded, 
young mothers are mostly morally defective, and should be 
placed at an early age out of harm’s way. In examin} 
children in elementary schools who are mentally defective, 
one finds a family history in most cases of previous mental 
defect, with its accompaniments of intemperance, im morality 
and illegitimacy. Such a measure of social reform would be 
uncontroversial, and it is a thousand pities that the Gover. 
ment of the day has not the foresight and statesmanlits 
instinct to make such a law.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mepicat Inspector, 


[We wish it were possible to have a special Session every 
year for legislation which everybody is agreed about, 
which accordingly gives no opportunity for a party fight, 
and is therefore of no interest to the ordinary party 
politician. Whips, politicians on the make, and all Front 
Bench men on both sides might be excused from attending — 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE AGENDA CLUB. 

(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecraror,’’] 
Srr,—You will permit us to thank you for the encouragement 
which the hospitality of your columns has given us, and for 
the notable response we have received from your readers and 
the readers of other journals which have summarised your first 
notice of the Agenda Club. We have been compelled to 
advertise our inability to deal with the accumulated corre. 
spondence,—a result we had not dared to anticipate. A 
revised confidential memorandum is in the press, and will be 
sent to all serious inquirers within a few days. 

There were points raised in the inspiring and sympathetic 
article in your last issue to which the answer was given in 
our letter; but we should like to deal with a perhaps 
not unnatural misconception. The Agenda Club is not 
organised on a basis of snobbery (disguised as chivalry), 
We of the Inception Committee are not gentlemen in the 
deliberately and arbitrarily restricted sense of the “ Open 
Letter.” We sit in Council—a barrister, two journalists, a 
business organiser, an advertising expert, a member of the 
Stock Exchange—aided by the advice and criticism of many 
distinguished men. But our plans require the aid of afew 
men of leisure, capacity, and independent means, and we made 
our appeal to the class which contains such men, confident of 
the response which our proposals when seriously examined 
will receive. We did not expect definitely to recruit uny inner- 
circle member till after the Agenda Club had attained a very 
large membership. We have, in fact, enlisted one such 
recruit, and have at least two other promising applications. 
We can only say in general that wherever we have fully 
tested our project it has satisfactorily met the test, as 
it has satisfactorily met the detailed criticism of many 
acute brains. 

One other point. Though we do not disclaim one jot of the 
generous idealism which inspires your article, we think it 
much more necessary at this stage to insist on the almost 
brutal definition and materialism of our immediate objects. 
The recruit alluded to, who brought to the discussion of the 
matter a temperament distinctly critical and a considerable 
professional experience, found his only serious objection in 
the fact that the whole plan seemed to him so well thought 
out, so practical and workable, that he suspected “ money in 
it,” and wanted to be reassured that this was not a business 
proposition in the guise of philanthropy. 

Of course our critics cannot have it both ways. And the 
fact that we have to meet objections both on the score of 
being too ideal and of being too sordidly practical makes 4 
very good general plea for our case. Chivalry and idealism, 
says your article, are elusive words, elusive qualities. “It is 
notoriously and distressfully difficult to organise anything 80 
indefinite.” Yet patriotism is quite as indefinite, and we 
organised it into the Volunteer and Territorial movements. 
And a boy’s sense of adventure and romance is vague, but it 
has been organised into the admirable Scout movement. Who 
can show signs that we are as a nation to-day any less con- 
cerned about movements towards social ameliorations than 
towards actual material defence? There is no sort of need 
that these two movements should compete, as in our own case 
they do not. But our point is that the one idealism, the one 
chivalry, is no whit less real than the other, and within certain 
defined limits can be as definitely organised, That is ow 
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on 
case, and the confidential memorandum contains the outline 
of our evidence.—We are, Sir, Xc., 
THE INCEPTION COMMITTEE OF THE 
AGENDA CLUB. 
6 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





[To rue Eprror or tum “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,-As the result of two cases tried in the Courts in 
Cheshire, it is now apparent that no legal offence is committed 
(a) if you dismiss your workmen for showing Liberal colours 
jn a Tory motor-car in which you have ordered them to go to 
the poll, and (b) if you refuse to send any more pups to be 
walked with a person who supports a Liberal candidate. The 
law of the land is admittedly powerless to deal with this sort 
of intimidation and intolerance, yet even so need we despair ? 
Last week you held out visions of a country surprised by the 
“Jaying bare ” of some “ vast vein of latent ..... . nobility,” 
through the efforts of the Agenda Club, which is to “ fill the 
country with, as it were, an army of spiritual Man Scouts.” 
Please send a corporal’s guard of these Scouts, I beg you, to 
Cheshire, there to work the vein of nobility which, as it is, 
seems all too “latent.” Please do not dismiss my scheme 
because it seems strange or exotic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 Great College Street, S.W. CHARLES GEAKE. 





PINDAR AND KING EDWARD VIL. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I send you the following lines from Pindar’s fourth 
Olympian, hoping that you will think them as appropriate tu 
King Edward VII. as they seem to me :— 
ere! viv aivéw dda wey 
Tpopais éroiuov irrwy, 
xalpovra re feviais mavddnas 
kal mpds jovylay piddwodw KabapG 
yous TeTpaupevor. —Ol. IV. 13. 
(“I praise him as one zealous in the rearing of horses, rejoicing 
in open hospitality, and bent with honest heart on peace which 
guides states right.”) 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. R,. PEARSON. 


Abbey Park, St. Andrews. 





THE QUEEN’S WESTMINSTERS’ JUBILEE. 
[To ture Eprror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir, —As an original member of this corps in January, 1860, 
I very gladly availed myself of the opportunity of joining 
other former members in Hyde Park to witness the special 
parade in celebration of the regiment’s fiftieth anniversary. 
It is said that nearly a thousand of the old members were 
present—that is, anumber about equal to the present strength 
of the regiment—and it is respecting those old members that I 
wish to say a few words. After the parade they marched with 
the regiment from Hyde Park to Queen's Hall, and I was 
much struck with their bearing, the admirable way in which 
they marched and kept step, and the enthusiasm with which 
they entered into the day's rejoicings. The greater proportion 
of them were not old men like myself, but gave the impression 
of being still young,—too young to be already past members. 
But this is an object-lesson showing the splendid material 
that exists for a Reserve, and as this is the jubilee year of the 
Volunteer movement commenced in 1860, it is to be hoped 
that other corps will, like the Queen’s, try to get into touch 
with their old members, and thus in a double capacity help 
the great cause of national defence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Rosert Bowes, V.D., 
Major, retired, 3rd (Cambs) V.B. Suffolk Regiment. 
Cambridge. 





SHAKESPEARE AND DIALECT. 
(To tue Eprror ov tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to your notice of “A New Shakespearean 
Dictionary” in last week’s issue, may I say that my gardener 
uses the word “kecksy” for hemlock? He also uses 
“ecollogue” in the sense of “seduce.” This I thought was 
a word of his own coining till I came across it in “Silas 
Marner.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. H. Wuauitrna. 
Sutton Bridge Vicarage, Lincolnshire. 





THE Y.W.C.A. IN THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 
[To tue Epriror or tae “ Spgctaror."’) 


Sir,— Would you kindly allow me to draw the attention of those 
in the home country who are interested in the work of the Young 





Women’s Christian Association to the special needs of the Orange 
River Colony ? 

The Y.W.C.A. was started in Bloemfontein about two years ago 
and has made quiet but notable progress. An effort is now being 
made to raise the money which will be required to enable us to 
have a resident secretary, and also to open a boarding-house for 
women. The boarding-house is much needed both for girls work- 
ing in shops in Bloemfontein and for those coming into town from 
the country, and also as a basis for institute work. The appoint- 
ment of a resident secretary would greatly help forward work 
amongst the young women living on isolated farms. This work 
would take the form of keeping in touch with the scattered 
members by corresponding with them, distributing literature, &c., 
and would of course be greatly appreciated. It seems sad that, 
with Union, Bloemfontein should be the only capital in United 
South Africa where the Y.W.C.A. is not thoroughly established, 
and I would earnestly plead for such financial help as will enable 
us to carry out our scheme in its entirety. Lady Selborne has 
kindly written a postscript to this letter in support of our appeal. 
Any contributions will be received by Mrs. Hartley, Armathwaite 
Hall, Cockermouth, or by Mrs. Reginald Fawkes, Parkstone House, 
Poole, Dorset.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evetyn Fawkes, Hon. Sec. Y.W.C.A. 

Bloemfontein, O.R.C., South Africa. 





I have great pleasure in testifying to the very excellent work 
the Y.W.C.A is doing in South Africa. No one could give money 
toa more worthy use than to support this Association. It is a 
great thing for young women to find a home and Christian friends 
in so many South African towns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Maup SELBoRNs. 





THE LATE BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
{To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectator,’’] 


Sir,—May I call the attention of the public to the fact that Miss 
Rosa Waugh is compiling a book of reminiscences of her father, 
the late Rev. Benjamin Waugh, founder of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ? 

Letters giving personal recollections of Mr. Waugh, and 
reminiscences in connexion with the many branches of work which 
he undertook, and especially the formation and furtherance of the 
N.S.P.C.C., will be gladly received by Miss Waugh, who would 
further be glad to have the loan of any letters of interest written 
by her father. Copies of such letters would be taken and the 
originals returned to the senders. All letters should bear the 
signature and address of the writer, and should be sent to Miss 
Rosa Waugh at 29 Glynrhondda Street, Cardiff. I hope to publish 
the book when completed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. T. Fisusr Unwiy, 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


—_.-— 


THE DEATH OF THE KING. 
Tue king is dead And whither fare 
On his golden bed, With the chainéd pair, 
His prayer is said Hope and Despair ? 
And his lesson read. Nobody knows. 


He did many things, 
As is meet for kings. 
So many they were, 
And felt so far, 
That none can tell 
If he did well. 


And fear of the grave, 
From taint and leaven 
And lusts that enslave, 
Now guards him well 
A magic spell, 

Like the fabled Seven 
In their cave. 


From pining for heaven, | 
| 
| 


He lived not long, 

Yet was so strong 
That he did more 
Than men of fourscore 
Who are not kings. 
And some were glad 
When he did die, 

And some were sad 
And heaved a sigh 
For many things. 


The world was his realm, 
The sky his helm, 

The sea his drink, 

And blood his ink 

To write his name 

For deathless fame. 


What did he write, 
A word of delight, 
Or a blot and blight Such is the way 
To add to the night With kings, they say. 
Of human woes ? His name, you pray ? 
What did he dare, | "Twas Yesterday. 

R. T. CHANDLER. 
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CARDINAL VAUGHAN.* 


THE Roman Catholic Archbishops of Westminster occupy a 
strange position in our public life. They rule, and represent 
directly, the million or so of Roman Catholics, nominally 
English, but mostly Irish and foreign, who are domiciled in 
England and Wales. They are supposed to have behind them 
indirectly, when they deal with politicians, the ten millions, 
or whatever the number may be, either less or more, of 
Roman Catholics who are scattered through our Anglo-Celtic 
Empire, though probably not one million of them all are 
English in blood; and our politicians forget that all Roman 
Catholic sympathies and interests are by no means identical. 
The Archbishops of Westminster are supported by a docile 
and vociferous Press which, except in tact and scholarship, is 
conducted with singular astuteness and ability ; and they can 
rely as well upon the more veiled sympathy and backing of 
many writers in the secular papers. They bear a title 
which is not recognised officially by the State. They expect 
always a very high precedence in all public assemblies, 
and if they be Cardinals they claim to rank only after 
Princes of the Blood. As to this matter, there has been 
much confused thought and fumbling practice, thongh our 
principles are so clear that there should never have been the 
least confusion. Within this realm the Crown is the sole 
fount of honour, and in the eye of the law no other authority 
is acknowledged for conferring rank or titles on British 
subjects. Asa matter of courtesy we allow to foreigners the 
rank and precedence which are their due; but foreign titles 
conferred on British subjects are on a wholly different footing. 
All such titles are in themselves invalid, if not illegal, and 
those who bear them are in the eye of the law commoners; 
and the secular titles of the Roman Court, such as Monsignor 
and Cardinal, when held by British subjects, fall under this 
legal principle. With ecclesiastical distinctions the State has 
no concern, except among officials of the Established Church. 
At present a fixed number of Diocesan Bishops are Peers of 
Parliament; and, so long as the Church remains established, 
Suffragan Bishops have the recognition of the State; and the 
same rule applies in Scotland to officials of the Established 
Church. Otherwise Chief Rabbis, Bishops, Presidents, and 
Chairmen are equals; any recognition given to them is due to 
those whom they represent, and not to the titles which they may 
bear. English Roman Catholic officials are, in these respects, 
precisely in the same position as all other Nonconformist 
ministers. There is no analogy between our pre-Reformation 
Cardinals and modern holders of the title, because the former 
were recognised by the State, and that recognition implied an 
equal power of approbation or of refusal. If a Pope chose 
to name Englishmen Generals or Judges, there would be no 
question of their competing with his Majesty’s officials. Nor 
should there be any more question with regard to nominations 
by a foreigner to ecclesiastical rank and titles, Let us all, at 
any rate, be consistent. Those who ignore the State com- 
pletely in their appointments have no ground of complaint if 
they are ignored by it. We desire to be perfectly fair and 
perfectly courteous to the Roman Prelates, but we cannot 
admit their claims to special favours in the matter of 
precedence without discourtesy to the Protestant Non- 
conformists. To give precedence to a Roman Archbishop 
and to deny it to the Chairman of the Wesleyan Conference 
would, it seems to us, be a gross act of discourtesy to the 
latter. Let us give precedence to religious dignitaries, but 
let us give it fairly, justly, and without favouritism. 

Such, then, is the rather anomalous and certainly difficult 
position of the Cardinal Archbishops of Westminster in the 
matter of their rank and titles. But there are other and far 
more serious difficulties below the surface. They represent a 
system which, if it could, would make fundamental changes in 
the ecclesiastical order of this realm; a system, too, which has 
condemned the whole spirit and fabric of modern society, and 
which logically is incompatible with the principles and 
practice of our Constitution. Such a position in itself might 
well seem intolerable, if not impossible. For its success it 
must depend entirely on the person who holds it. The assured 
position of the fourth Archbishop is the best tribute to the 
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personal qualities of his three predecessors. They were mep 
of very dissimilar natures and gifts. Wiseman had gy, 
extensive and solid scholarship, but he belonged to an age 
that had neither scientific method nor the historical spirit, 
his essay on The Three Heavenly Witnesses proves hoy 
far he was from the problems and positions of moder 
criticism, and his Last Four Popes shows that in history he 
was very far indeed from a critical detachment. He begay 
with many disadvantages. Coming, like the pardons jg 
Chaucer, “from Rome all hot,” he started in a tumult of 
unpopularity ; but he lived it down, and gained the quiet 
respect of his fellow-countrymen. His work was concerned 
more with internal organisation than with external effect, 
His labours have lived after him, and they have been well 
recorded by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. Manning’s career was far 
more striking. So insular is English public opinion that 
his dramatic part in the Vatican Council, and his decisive 
championship of infallibility, were almost ignored except 
by the few who are interested in theological affairs, while 
the Socialistie zeal of his declining years placed him 
among the most popular and conspicuous figures in London. 
But the interest in his actual life was more than revived by 
the publication of his biography. In that remarkable book 
the working of the Roman Curia was displayed as never 
before in modern times: and as that damaging revelation is 
so largely autobiographical, it is not easy to refute the con- 
clusion that Manning wished it to be made, and in making it 
wished to confess that his ardent Vaticanism had been a mis- 
take. Few people, perhaps, except those who are on the look- 
out for books, know that Mr. Purcell had worked at a Life of 
Newman. It was written, and certainly was advertised, even 
to the date of its appearance. It was, we believe, actually 
printed, and all but published, when it was suddenly with- 
drawn, although copies had been ordered. This very curious 
action demands, and still waits for, an explanation. 

There are no surprises in Cardinal Vaughan’'s Life, though 
it is more important than most readers would infer from the 
superficial notices in the reviews. They have dwelt almost 
exclusively on the personal aspect of the Life, and have either 
ignored or have not understood a great deal which can be read 
between the lines. So far as the personal aspect is concerned, 
let us begin by congratulating Mr. Snead-Cox unreservedly on 
a very skilful and competent piece of work. He has told his 
story with manifest candour, and has made it unusually 
interesting. We do not profess to look at the subject from 
his point of view, nor to accept his conclusions; but none 
the less we can admire the directness of his style, the life and 
vigour of his narrative, the clearness with which he conveys 
impressions, his fine sense of proportion, his clever manage- 
ment of detail, and the success with which he planned and has 
carried out his general scheme. He has probably not added a 
classic to our English literature, but he has given us a 
thoroughly sound and satisfying biography. 

His hero was a man of splendid presence, and with many 
fine qualities. It must be owned frankly that he was neither 
learned nor intellectual, and his tact often left something to 
be desired ; but he had a high courage, a dogged persistence, 
and a keen practical sense in dealing with affairs. Undoubtedly 
he made mistakes ; but, when he recognised them, he was great 
and brave enough to confess his error, and if possible to undo it. 
There was in his nature a very large element of adventure 
and romance. He satisfied it in early life by his missionary 
zeal, and his wanderings through America to beg money for 
missionary work occupy some very interesting pages. Destiny 
and the conditions of modern life made him a priest, though 
he was certainly meant also to be a soldier. In other times 
the adventurous as well as the spiritual and romantic sides of 
his nature might have been fully satisfied in one of the 
military Orders. He was the beau-idéal of a Templar or a 
Knight of Rhodes. It was in this spirit, too, that he con- 
ceived and fulfilled his episcopate, and even the sordid and 
grimy life of Salford could not choke the flame of his ideal 
visions. In later life his romance turned into bricks and 
mortar. Certainly it required an adventurous spirit to face 
the building of Westminster Cathedral in spite of material 
difficulties and of internal opposition, and on the scale in 
which Vaughan conceived it. His extremely practical nature 
is shown by the skill with which the necessary land was 
obtained, and added to, and exchanged, and financed at a 
handsome profit, and finally built on. The chapter on 
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the Cathedral is perhaps the most absorbing in the whole 
book. Only a remarkable man could have accomplished 
so great and difficult a feat, and London remains 
indebted to Cardinal Vaughan for the erection of one of 
her most striking buildings, nor can Herbert Vaughan be 
forgotten so long as his building stands. But as we know, 
alas! even greater architecture and more durable buildings 
have not proved immortal. Only the poets have raised monu- 
ments more lasting than bronze and higher than the pyramids. 
But it is impossible to study Cardinal Vaughan’s Life without 
feeling that he was better, greater, and far more interesting 
than most people suspected. Whatever his defects and 
failures, his intentions were good and undeniably honest. 
His limitations fall away in the light of his inner life; they 
yanish in the flame of that high romance by which we are able 
now to judge him. Mr. Snead-Cox has done a real service 
both to his hero and to his readers. 

But, putting the personality of Herbert Vaughan aside, 
there are other and more important matters which must be 
considered. This Life has no such revelations as were given 
us in Purcell’s Manning, but it does show us, first of all, the 
“ mentality” in which a strict modern English Roman Catholic 
is nurtured, educated, and lives. He is taught to misread the 
past, both of his country and his Church, and he is very 
unlikely in this atmosphere to understand the present. His 
Church is presented to him as if it were identical through all 
its history with the existing Papacy; while the penal laws are 
mentioned without any reference to Papal aggression, Jesuit 
plots, the whole policy and method of the Catholic Reaction, 
and the various events of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, all of which explain the attitude of our forefathers 
to the Papacy, and go very far towards explaining their action 
against its more zealous and responsible adherents. 

Such was the historical and political atmosphere in which 
young Vaughan was reared. The devotional atmosphere was 
calculated to separate him still more from the average 
Englishman, and indeed from the older generations of 
English Roman Catholics. His mother was a convert, and 
she followed those extreme Italian fashions which only came 
into England after the Oxford Movement. Vaughan was in 
a very peculiar position: by birth he was an old English 
Roman Catholic; by training and conviction he was 
“Ttalianate,” he was a new Romanist of Manning’s kind. 
His “simple rule of conduct, his easy test for Catholic 
loyalty, was always, and under all circumstances, to stand on 
the side of Rome. Instinctively in any controversy he would 
be for the Pope against all comers. To uphold and strengthen 
the authority of the Vicar of Christ was one of the guiding 
motives of his life.” Therefore he supported Manning and 
his policy before and during the Vatican Council. Vaughan 
became proprietor first of the Tablet and then of the Dublin 
Review ; and with regard to the former a great deal is said 
which throws a curious light upon the uses made by modern 
Romanism of the Press. This part of the Life is, perhaps, 
more instructive than pleasant, and the theology it presents 
is mere journalism. 

Most interesting and instructive, too, is the account of 
Vaughan’s battle with the Jesuits. Chaps. 12 and 13 throw 
as much light upon the methods and working of the Religious 
Orders as anything in Manning’s Life did upon the working 
of the Curia. To the curious we commend especially Father 
Gallwey’s letters, and the whole account of the Jesuits’ very 
dubious proceedings. It is not without interest to find a 
Jesuit boasting “that the Society had been employed by the 
Popes all over the world for three hundred years to contend 
against and control Bishops who were troublesome to the 
Holy See; that the Holy See feels that their co-operation 
is necessary.” No doubt this statement is true. It explains 
the growth of Ultramontanism since the restoration of the 
Jesuits in 1814-15, and the inevitable pressure that can be 
exercised on the Vatican in all disputes between Regulars 
and Bishops, as well as the waning authority of the episcopate 
before the centralised Papacy and its monastic forces. 

The question of Anglican Orders is gone into at some 
length, and with considerable frankness ; and, again, we must 
point out a revelation, which is worth noting. Manning’s 
Life showed us that the oath of secrecy imposed on the 
Council was dispensed by Pius TX. for purposes of intrigue. 
This Life tells us that “absolute secrecy was imposed on 
all members of the Commission appointed [to examine 








Anglican Orders] and an armed sentry stood before the 
doors ” (Vol. II., p. 202); yet Vaughan was kept informed by 
letter of everything that went on. 

It will be seen from these few allusions that there is 
much valuable matter in this Life, which ought not to be 
overlooked by those who wish to understand the character 
of English Romanism and the working of the Papal system. 
In conclusion, it may be doubted whether the exaggerated 
Ultramontanism of the English Roman Catholics since 1850 
has not done them more harm than good. It has raised a 
barrier, which before that time was much less impenetrable, 
between them and the High Church Anglicans, 





“STARS” IN “BAEDEKER.”* 

A NEW edition—the seventh—of Baedeker’s Great Britain 
has been published, and those who are unfamiliar with that 
admirable book may be interested to learn that in its latest 
form it contains nearly seven hundred pages of print, twenty- 
eight maps, sixty-five plans anda panorama, and goes easily 
into the coat-pocket. It also contains, on a rough calculation, 
between two and three thousand asterisks, more familiarly 
known as “ stars,” and for that reason is eminently suited 
for reading immediately before taking a holiday. An asterisk 
or star prefixed to the name of a place, or a house, or a view 
means that it is particularly well worth seeing; as to hotels, 
you learn in the preface that asterisks are apportioned to 
“those which the editor has reason to believe good of their 
class.” Considering the virtues which an hotel may possess, 
and which yet may fail to procure it a star in “ Baedeker,” the 
litotes of that remark almost deserves an asterisk for itself. 
But the asterisks which belong to other places besides hotels! 
If there are fifteen hundred of them, or if even there are no 
more than a thousand, what a country Great Britain must be 
for sightseers! We must correct our criticism already. 
* Baedeker ” is not so much a book to be read before taking a 
holiday, as a book which you should be careful not to read 
unless you are prepared to take a holiday immediately 
afterwards. 

On what guiding principle does the editor award a star toa 
building, a view, a picture gallery? Ina sense, the awarding 
of a star is a reflection of the taste of the reader, for the 
editor knows he is catering for all sorts and conditions of 
travellers, he means them to be pleased with what he 
shows them, and he does not want them to decide, after 
luoking at something which he has starred, that they 
do not think it worth seeing. Regarded from that point 
of view, the judgment of the editor, or rather, presumably, 
the writer, Mr. J. F. Muirhead, must be admitted to be 
excellent. Mr. Muirhead, the preface informs us, “has per- 
sonally visited the greater part of the districts described,” 
and so far as the experience of a reviewer can follow 
his travels, his selection of what is worth an asterisk 
is never at fault. When he awards a star, there is beyond 
question something notable and admirable to see. But 
an editor, to do his duty, could not aim merely at getting 
his readers to agree with him, and it is when “ Baedeker ” 
sets up his own standard of criticism, and especially when 
he withholds a star where some might think it should be 
awarded, that his judgment is the more interesting. He has 
plenty of room for testing his canons of taste, for instance, 
in London. There is a separate “ Baedeker” for London, of 
course, but in the abridged description of this volume we get 
some good examples of stars refused. Admirers could be 
found among London visitors for the Tower Bridge, the 
Albert Hall, the Albert Memorial, and, indeed, “ Baedeker ” 
calls the last “ magnificent”; but he stars none of the three. 
Perhaps the double stars are even more suggestive than the 
stars refused. London, as would naturally be expected, gets 
most of these very rare distinctions, but she gets only ten. 
The two chief museums, the British, with the Elgin marbles, 
and the South Kensington, with the Raphael cartoons and 
the Jones collection of French furniture, take five double 
stars; the others go to the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Wallace Collection, and Westminster 
Abbey, with Henry VII.’s Chapel. Could the ten be increased 
to eleven? 

The range of the book outside London would provide a 
week's amusement for a good-sized house-party, if there were 
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to be a competition to decide where stars should be added. A 
haphazard glance through a number of pages reveals one or two 
omissions which are not wholly matters of taste. To try to 
reckon up a few of the most remarkable natural features of 
the country is to come very soon to the Chesil Bank, that 
wonderful stretch of shingle which slides sheer down into 
the Channel along ten full miles of the Dorset coast- 
line. The Chesil Bank deserves more than to be set 
down as “a curious strip of shingle.” Anything, again, 
which is first of its kind in the country should have 
its special mention, such as the oldest church brass in 
England, which is at Stoke D’Abernon, or the finest example 
of mural painting in a church, which is at Chaldon. But 
neither Stoke D’Abernon nor Chaldon is in the index of 
“ Baedeker,” much less are the two churches starred. But it 
is easy to pick small holes in this way; the test is what is 
included rather than what is omitted, and it must be admitted 
that to mention everything which is unique in the country 
would be pretty nearly impossible. We come again, in 
looking for points to criticise, to the double stars awarded to 
various buildings or natural features of scenery outside 
London. To deserve a double star is presumably to be of 
world-wide rather than insular reputation, and if we begin 
with natural scenery, we think first, probably, of the 
Highlands and the Lake District, and Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
and the mountain scenery of Wales. As to buildings, there 
are the Cathedral and University towns, and Edinburgh, 
and the great country houses. How many double stars 
does “ Baedeker” allow for the whole of them? A moderately 
careful search, perhaps not exhaustive, has discovered only 
five. Two pieces of natural scenery are selected, the Lake 
District and the view from Snowdon, the latter being given 
the honour of a full illustrated panorama, with the mountains 
in sight duly labelled. Of all the Cathedrals, only two are 
specially selected ; one is, of course, Ely, with her Octagon, 
and the other is the Presbytery or Angel Choir in Lincoln 
Cathedral. The fifth double star is King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, and the Oxford man will probably ask whether 
the whole University of Oxford, or Oxford as a city, does not 
deserve a double star, apart from the separate features of 
her College buildings. ‘“ Baedeker,” indeed, quotes Nathaniel 
Hawthorne :—“ The world, surely, bas not another place like 
Oxford; it is a despair to see such a place and ever to leave 
it, for it would take a lifetime, and more than one, to com- 
prehend and enjoy it satisfactorily.” Without counting the 
separate Colleges, Oxford has the Bodleian, and the Meadows, 
and the High Street,—ought not the High Street alone to gain 
the distinction for the city? But the High Street of Oxford 
suggests comparison with the High Street of Edinburgh, as 
Scott compared them, and we turn to Edinburgh to find that 
it is “one of the most romantically beautiful cities in Europe.” 
But that is all; it is otherwise no more honoured than Oxford. 
It would be amusing, if “ Baedeker” were not elsewhere as 
admirably impartial as a guide for foreign visitors should be, 
to guess whether the descriptions of Oxford and Cambridge 
were written by Oxford and Cambridge men. Oxford has 
thirty stars altogether, and Cambridge thirty-six, including the 
double deservedly given to King’s College Chapel. Do those 
figures really sum up into a balance in favour of Cambridge ? 


Travel, and a consequent raising of standards, leads to a 
refusal of double stars where an untravelled Englishman 
might think them deserved. If there were no other but 
British prehistoric remains to compare with it, there would 
be more than an ordinary distinction belonging to Stonchenge ; 
but Egypt alone, without touching Asia or America, would 
rule out Stonehenge for a traveller. Might not Wells 
Cathedral and the Palace buildings next it, taken as a group, 
be allowed to be what Freeman thought them, without a rival 
in this or any other country? Other buildings, Windsor 
Castle, Eton College, great noblemen’s dwellings like Arundel, 
Welbeck, Chatsworth, with their picture galleries, suggest 
themselves; but they have, of course, suggested themselves 
to “Baedeker” also. As for scenery, the heart of the 
Grampians could show as fine a panorama as Snowdon; 
but Snowdon remains accessible, and the Grampians deny 
themselves to the plain tourist. Comparisons of ease and 
comfort in travelling suggest a final question. If the good 
guide-book sets an asterisk to what is admirable and trust- 
worthy, ought not the ideal guide-book to indicate by some 
other mark what is the reverse? A railway which is unpunctual, 





whose carriages are dirty, whose refreshment-rooms do not 
refresh ; an hotel where the mustard-pot is not clean, where 
the landlord is uncivil or a rogue,—could not these be 
indicated, say, by an ugly-looking black mark of some 
kind, to correspond with a star? It is too much, perhaps, to 
hope for; the interest of watching the probable conse. 
quences is an alluring prospect, but it is the allurement of 
impracticability. If the ideal guide-book could really be per. 
mitted, or be bold enough to award its black marks impar- 
tially, the black marks would ipso facto cease to be deserved, 
A black mark given by the ideal guide-book to an hotel would 
kill that hotel; another faultless institution would rise from 
its ashes before a new edition could be published. It would 
be really wonderful, if it could be done, for it would mean 
that every bad hotel in England would suddenly, on the 
publication of the ideal guide-book, become clean, cheap, and 
admirable. As for the railways—but no, we are not sure 
about all the railways. 





THE ARGENTINE.* 

DuRING the last ten years the name of Argentina has been 
becoming a synonym for El Dorado, a land of fabulous 
wealth with all the familiar lightning-changes of such places. 
But it is a new kind in history, for for the first time the 
precious metals have nothing to do with its fame. The export 
of silver from the Argentine is insignificant ; her wealth is in 
her crops and her flocks and herds. This way there is no very 
short cut to fortune, and so the country has had to wait long 
for her success, Ata time when Peru was firing the imagina- 
tion of Europe, the great plains of the South were regarded as 
the Cinderella among Spanish colonies. Even the name of 
the river Plate does not come from any silver-mine, but from 
the silvery-grey of the waters. The Portuguese Solis was the 
first European to land there,—somewhere about 1515. In 
1535 the Spaniard Mendoza started the first colony, and 
thirty years later Juan de Garay marched north, and 
conquered the country of the Upper Parana. Buenos 
Aires, Corrientes, and Santa Fé were founded, and 
under the beneficent rule of Saavedra and the Jesuits 
the natives were conciliated and virgin tracts brought 
into settlement. After that we hear little about the country 
till by the Peace of Utrecht England was allowed to 
export slaves and other merchandise, a right which her 
merchants greatly extended by wholesale smuggling. The 
South American colonies became pawns in the European 
game. The Jesuits, whose work did them nothing but credit, 
were expelled the country; and in 1776 the growth of Buenos 
Aires was recognised in the title which it gave the new vice- 
royalty formed to include the Argentine, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. The Spanish record on the river Plate is by 
no means a bad one, and Spain’s colonial system, though 
many of our modern historians tend to misunderstand and 
vilify it, had much to commend it. In legal theory the 
colonies were the private estates of the King. During the 
eighteenth century Spain’s commercial and colonial policy 
was more liberal than that of England, and on the whole her 
officials were singularly humane in their treatment of the 
Indians. As early as 1612 the forcible enslaving of the 
natives had been forbidden. In 1778 the tariff system both 
for Spain and the colonies was less severe than it is to-day. 
Spain was not a great constructive Power, and her European 
troubles soon forced her to let go her mild control of her 
oversea possessions; but she left her stamp upon South 
America, says Mr. Hirst, as clearly as the Romans left theirs 
on Southern Europe. As a colonising Power, in her later days 
at any rate, she was more unlucky than undeserving. 

The first appearance of the English in the Argentine is not 
a creditable episode in our history. When Napoleon closed 
Europe to our merchandise we had to set about looking 
for new markets. The incapacity of Whitelock turned our 
expedition into a fiasco, but it taught the colonists their 
strength, and thereby prepared the way for the revolt from 
Spain. Thereafter for the better part of a century the 
Argentine was in the throes of revolutions, after the best South 
American pattern. The great liberator was San Martin, who 
achieved the independence of Peru and Chile as well as of his 
own country. Freedom did not bring a better Government, as 
the wiser liberators had themselves foreseen. Argentina was 
not so unlucky as some of her neighbours. She had men like 


° Argentina, By W. A. Hirst. 
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Rivadavia and Mitre among her leaders as well as miscreants 
like Rosas. With the Presidency of Sarmiento in 1868 
ber modern era of peace and progress may be said to have 
begun, and the Presidency of General Roca in 1898 was the 
final recognition of national stability. In spite of troubles 
with Chile and bickering between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, the country has had a settled Government 
for more than thirty years. Alone among the South 
American States Argentina can claim to have found 
her political feet. The Constitution is a curious one, 
nominally a federation, but really a centralised Govern- 
ment. The executive power rests wholly with the President, 
who, besides being Commander-in-Chief, has all the State 
patronage, civil and ecclesiastical. The legal system is slow 
and inefficient, which is curious, seeing that Argentina has 
produced many good jurists, and in Calvo a great one. 
The Army is efficient, especially on the side of cavalry 
and artillery, and there are no better mounted troops in the 
world. The Navy, owing to the difficulty of getting seamen, 
is still largely to make. Politics are not much better on the 
river Plate than among the neighbouring Republics. In 
M. Yves Guyot’s words, “leurs hommes les plus énergiques, 
au lieu de chercher la richesse dans l'exploitation des agents 
naturels, l’ont cherché dans l’exploitation du pouvoir. Is n’ont 
pas pour force motrice la concurrence économique, mais la 
concurrence politique.” The able business man is apt to 
leave politics alone; the ordinary politician goes into politics 
for business. 

Mr. Hirst gives a most valuable analysis of the present 
economics of the country. The cost of living is of course 
high, but so are wages. The population, apart from immi- 
grants, is not increasing, but the tide of immigration runs 
very strong. In 1908 over a quarter of a million came from 
other countries, considerably more than half from Italy and 
Spain. The Argentine is indeed the great magnet for the 
Latin races of Europe. In trade and finance Britain more than 
keeps her early predominance. Mr. Hirst is very properly 
severe on the kind of English writer who decries English 
enterprise in every part of the globe. Germany, in spite of 
incessant advertising, has less than half our imports. We 
have a hundred and seventy-five millions of capital invested 
im the country as against the French twenty-one millions and 
the German twelve. We control all the great railways and 
banks. German trade has increased marvellously in the last 
few years, but our increase is relatively greater. The natural 
wealth of the country is enormous, and still largely unde- 
veloped. If we divide it into four districts—the tropical 
Gran Chaco in the North, the Andine region in the West, 
Patagonia, and the Pampa—only the second is likely to be 
unproductive. The Chaco forests are a wonderful asset, and 
great progress has been made with tropical crops. Patagonia 
may, when the irrigation problem is solved, become one of 
the world’s great granaries. The wealth of the Pampa in 
herds and crops is almost incalculable. The Argentine has 
nearly half as many cattle as the United States and three- 
fourths as many sheep as Australia, in addition to huge 
stocks of horses and goats. The great meat-extract industries, 
Bovril, Lemco, and Oxo, have their headquarters there. In 
1908 she exported nearly four million tons of wheat, and it is 
believed that she will soon rise to five millions, and so lead 
the world. Few countries possess greater natural facilities, 
for besides her admirable railway system, she has magnificent 
ports like those on the river Plate and Bahia Blanca in the 
South. And for all her development, there is still a hinterland 
untouched. Much of Patagonia and the Gran Chaco is as 
little known as it was a century ago. 

Mr. Hirst has written a very valuable and useful book, 
which we have no doubt will be of good service both to 
travellers and business men. His manner of writing is lucid 
and judicious, and in a modest way he has a real talent for 
description. In another edition he might correct some small 
misprints, like “ Isles” for “Ides of March” on p. 173, and the 
slip on p. 110 which makes Dr. Manuel Quintana still President 
of the Republic. 


SCIENCE AND LIFE.* 
Ir is not likely that any future book on heredity will surpass 
in width and thoroughness Dr. Archdall Reid's Laws of 


* (1) The Laws of Heredity. By G. Archdall Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E, London: 
Methuen and Co. [2Is. net.]——(2) Superorganic Evolution, By Dr. Enrique 
Luria. Translated by Rachel Challice aud D, H, Lambert, London; Williams 
aud Norgate. [7s, Od, net, ] 











Heredity. For he has the very gifts for a discourse on this 
great factor in our lives. He has seen the world, has been 
everywhere; was born in India, and has dwelt in New 
Zealand, and on the African coast; has been schoolmaster, 
gum-digger, stockman, and hunter; and, above all, has 
always been a doctor. He has given many years of open- 
minded study to the facts and problems of heredity, is 
familiar with the work of other men, and writes not only in 
admirable style but with a fine sense of proportion, and with 
that intimate understanding of his fellow-creatures which 
fairly deserves the name of wisdom. That is just the man to 
write a book on heredity; indeed, he has done it so well that 
we may doubt whether anybody, us things are, will ever do 
it better. 


He begins with a confession of faith in “ the continuity of 
the germ-plasm,” and a consequent denial of any essential 
difference between innate and acquired characters, “No 
characters are really more germinal, inborn, or inheritable 
than any others...... Only the germ-plasm, its structures, 
and hereditary tendencies, are really inborn and inheritable.” 
Then come chapters on adaptation, and on tho work of 
Lamarck and of Darwin; then a chapter on retrogression, 
“a decrease, due to variation, of one or more of the qualities 
of a character.” Then, after a review of the doctrines of 
Mendel and de Vries, he discusses the function of sex: acd 
argues that the function of sex is to bring about retrogres- 
sion, as natural selection brings about progression. ‘“ Sex 
automatically eliminates useless characters, but without 
eliminating the individuals that possess them.” At this 
point in the book, he gives a summary of these two hundred 
closely written and closely reasoned pages; and advances, 
from the general doctrines and principles of all heredity, to 
the proper study of mankind. To him, as a doctor, the facts 
of disease, and of natural or acquired immunity, are of 
supreme interest in their bearing on heredity: and he is 
justly impatient of all doctors who look aside from these 
facts :— 

“The experiments on which medical men rely are such as are 
afforded by Clayton’s beans, transplanted Alpine plants, Féré’s 
alcoholised eggs, and the like. The experiments they ignore are 
those of nature, which every day’s professional work brings under 
their notice, but over which hangs the veil of familiarity. The 
statistics they rely on are such as alienists collect. The statistics 
unused are those published by Departments of Public Health, 
which, especially in the conquests and colonies of Europeans, show 
clearly the real effects which have flowed from racial experience 
of disease.” 

He tells, admirably, the horror of old diseases let loose in 
new countries :-— 

“There can be no doubt that all our familiar maladies were rife 

in Europe at the time when Columbus set out on his fateful 
voyage, and initiated the greatest tragedy, the most tremendous 
event in human history. ..... At once, the very ancient 
conditions of the Old World were reproduced. Air- and water- 
borne diseases began to sweep in great waves of pestilence over 
the whole vast regions of the West. The entire population was 
susceptible; and, therefore, almost every individual was stricken 
down. Each disease took its toll of victims, and then, its nutritive 
supply exhausted, passed, but only to return after intervals of 
years in the same epidemic form. Towns and cities of tho 
European type, foci of endemic disease, arose on the seaboard, 
extended into the interior, and provided the starting-point of 
fresh epidemics. Measles, cholera, and especially small-pox, 
penetrated into remote prairies and forests, and piled the earth 
with the dead.” 
From such facts of disease he turns to the facts of national 
alcoholism ; and the wisdom and insight of his mind here are 
above all need of praise. Many chapters must be left without 
notice in this brief review; especially the digressive chapters 
on the method of science, on the principles of metaphysics, 
and on the relation of mind to body. He well understands 
philosophy, he knows his Plato and his Berkeley; but 
he harks back, like the good doctor that he is, to the primal 
facts of disease, to the way we live and die, especially in tho 
slums; and the book ends with a passionate appeal for 
education, for harder thinking, for light, more light :— 

“The races that have been barbarous, the religions that have 
caused stagnation and disorder, the systems of education that have 
been futile, the sciences that have been cockpits of factions and 
tumbling-grounds of whimsies, the armies that have been defeated 
in war, the individuals that have laboured in vain,—these have all 
owed their misfortunes to lack of thoroughness in thinking ; that 
is, to an insufficient testing of suppositions, and therefore to an 
incomplete survey of the facts.” 

It isa grand book; it somehow recalls the brooding figure 
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mnst not be given to Dr. Lluria’s Superorganic Evolution. 
The temperaments of the two writers are curiously unlike. 
They both of them have a deep sense of the world’s miseries ; 
but Dr. Linria has a specific remedy for them. Abolish 
private property ; leave the worship of money for the worship 
of Nature; and there will be resourees enough for the proper 
nutrition of all the brains in the world. We are brains, and 
brains are we; and the development of our race depends on 
the nourishment of our brains. In brief, Dr. Lluria looks 
forward to a time when, as “Lewis Carroll” put it, “brain, 
and brain alone, shall rule the world,” and the abolition of 
capital will provide sustenance and fair play and leisure for 
every brain, and we shall all be as cultivated and select as 
the gross Malmaison carnations in a flower-shop. Then will 
come universal happiness. 

But what shall this man do? What shall “the man in the 
street,” A or B or C, do with his own heredity? What 
immediate advice and help are in Dr. Lluria and Dr. Archdall 
Reid for him? Ah! such grand text-books are not written 
like home-letters to A and B and OC. These units must be 
content to go on just trying to be good. They may even find 
it prudent, for what is left of their short lives, to disregard 
Dr. Lluria’s rather blatant monism, and to hold meekly to 
that simple dualism which is in common-sense and in religion. 

“he “continuity of the germ-plasm” is a phrase of biology, 
not a sentence of imprisonment. There are men and women 
nowadays who falsely imagine themselves driven by heredity, 
like sheep to the butcher, like rats in a sewer, without a chance. 
Thus to think of our germ-plasms is to run off the lines of 
science, and to ignore the teaching of experience. As men 
three centuries ago were obsessed by a belief in planetary 
influences, so now some of us are obsessed by a belief in the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. “ These late eclipses in the 
sun and moon,” says Gloucester, “ portend no good tous...... 
love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide.” Then comes 

<dmund’s magnificent comment on such credulity, which, 
though quoted not long ago in these columns, will bear 
quotation once more :— 

“This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are 

sick in fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour), we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we 
were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance; drunkards, 
liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on ; 
an admirable evasion of man, to lay his disposition to the charge 
cf a star! My father compounded with my mother under the 
dragon’s tail, and my nativity was under ursa major; so that it 
follows I am rough and lecherous. Tut! I should have been that 
I am, had the maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my 
bastardizing.” 
There is no finer passage in all Shakespeare; and if we read 
“plasm” for “planets,” it is a true picture of the obsession 
which Liology exercises now on the minds of some of us, with 
its intolerable claim to have said the last word and found the 
last fact. Against this claim “the man in the street” sets 
what he sees of the life of the street. He has not read, nor 
ever will, Dr. Lluria’s account of “cosmic energy”: but he 
knows a man, a friend of his own, whose father died of drink; 
yet his friend kept straight, though he often felt desperate, 
and his children have all kept straight without any trouble, 
and if that is not eugenics, what is? That is the way of “ the 
man in the street”; he still believes, and will believe to the 
end of the world, that he is in a measure somehow, he knows 
not how, the master of his fate and the captain of his soul. 
As Fletcher put it in the days of Elizabeth, “ Man is his own 
star.” 





CITARITY AND SOCIALISM.* 
THE main part of Mr. Loch’s book first appeared in the Times 
supplement to the Encyclopacdia Britannica, and naturally it 
retains much of its original character. It gives a compre- 
Lensive review of the stages of charitable thought,—primitive, 
classical, Jewish, and Christian. Beginning with “ the 
charities of the family and of hospitality,” it passes on to 
the wider fields of religion, of the community, of individual 
donors, and of mutual help, and applies the same test to each. 
That test is the influence which charity exercises on the 
condition of the family. For the family “is the source, the 
Lome and the hearth of Charity,” and if this fact had been 
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kept in mind we should have avoided most of the mistakes of 
which the history of charitable effort is so full. “There is 
naturally a constant tendency to break away from its obliga. 
tions and to ignore and depreciate its utility.” The family 
seems too small a field for the enthusiasts, whether of the 
Church or of the State. St. Paul’s warning to Timothy that 
“if any provide not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel,” has lost much of its force. To hand over “those of 
his own house” to the care of some institution, private or 
public, or in default of such opportunities to the omnipresent 
and omniscient State, seems fast becoming the ideal of a whole 
school of social reformers. This change has already worked 
its share of mischief, but it promises to have much worse 
consequences in the near future. It is to the part of Mr. 
Loch’s book which deals with the present rather than to its 
historical chapters that his readers will for the most part turn, 
When we are clearer as to what charity ought to mean now 
we shall be more inclined to trace the stages by which it has 
reached that point. In Mr. Loch’s last five chapters will be 
found ample aid towards the formation of sound opinion on 
our present social needs, and on right and wrong ways of 
meeting them. 

The object of charity is the good of our neighbour, and the 
Christian rule and the qualification that governs it are to be 
found in two texts in the Gospels. The rule is: “ Give to him 
that asketh thee.” Our first instinct should be to relieve 
distress wherever we see it. The qualification is: “If a son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give 
him a stone?” A gift that in the end makes the distress 
greater is not relief. Under Christianity the spirit of this 
last text has too often been forgotten. Careless and indis- 
criminate almsgiving has taken the place of genuine charity. 
It is the business of social economy to discover the laws which 
determine when and how what we have supposed to be bread 
becomes only the counterfeit. Mr. Loch gives a cardinal 
instance of the neglect of these laws to do this in reference 
to wages. The problem is constantly treated as though it 
related only to amount. The more important question of use 
is put out of sight. A general rise in wages is treated asa 
public gain, as it would be if the wage-earners could be taught 
to spend their money more wisely. It is only in this way 
that the level of well-being can be permanently raised :— 

“ Comparing a careful and an unthrifty family, the difference in 

use may amount to as much as a third on the total wage. Mere 
abstention from alcohol may make, in a normal family, a differ- 
ence of 6s. in a wage of 25s. On the other hand, membership of a 
friendly society is at a time of sickness equivalent to the command 
of a large sum of money, for the common stock of capital is by 
that means placed at the disposal of each individual who has a share 
init. Further, even a small amount saved may place the holder 
in a position to get a better market for his labour; he can wait 
when another man cannot.” 
In this way education becomes the complement of Trade- 
Unionism. The one strives to improve the use to which wages 
are put, the other seeks to increase the amount available for 
use. It may well be said to us: “This ought ye to have done 
and not have left the other undone.” 

Nor have we been content with the negative error of not 
teaching the proper expenditure of wages. We have too often 
passed laws which make the community an accomplice in the 
work of keeping wages down. It was against this crying evil 
that the Poor Law of 1834 was directed. Before that time 
the Overseers who gave parochial relief “associated them- 
selves with the farmers in the parish who paid a large part 
of the rates. The farmers undertook to employ the able-bodied 
men ata certain wage. The wage was supplemented by the 
Overseers from the rates.” Thus the able-bodied labourers 
of the parish were maintained in part by their employers and 
in part by the rates, with the result that as the public co 
tribution grew the private contribution dwindled. With 
the equivalent of a certain part of the wage assured to 
the labourer in the form of relief, he could afford to take so 
much less from his employer. Mr. Loch anticipates that any 
reduction in the age at which old-age pensions are granted 
would have a similar effect. <A still able-bodied pensioner 
would be able to do the same work for 5s. less than a younger 
man. It is not true, however, that alms given from endowed 
charities or from private donors have the same effect. “The 
employer asa rule does not know whether such and such a 
hand is in receipt of ontdoor relief; and accordingly he or 
she receives a wage on the same basis as other employees.” 
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It is when the State comes in that the mischief begins, 


and the intervention of the State is constantly being invoked 
on bebalf of fresh claimants. Recent legislation about sweated 
industries is another example of the same error. “There 
ig no evidence to show that the community of the present day 
js capable of undertaking such a _task [the regulation of 
wages] without great disaster, even if, for purposes of social 
advancement, it were the right task to undertake.” These 
objections might at least have led the Government to postpone 
the introduction of old-age pensions until they had been 
considered as part of a complete scheme of Poor Law reform. 
The advocates of this and similar changes forget that they 
are only 

“steps towards a final stage in which none shall want because all 
shall be supported by society or be dependent on it industrially. 
To charity this position seems to exciude the ethical element in 
life and to treat the people, primarily or chiefly, as social animals. 
Thus Charity and Socialism, in the usual meaning of the 


We advise every one interested in these matters to study 
Mr. Loch’s little volume. JIndividualists will be better 
instructed in their faith; Collectivists will at least learn what 
the case they have to demolish really is. 





MR. FISHER’S “FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND.’* 


Turs is a small book, but it contains a great deal of matter, 
and increases our knowledge of a man remarkable for his 
genius, for his work, and for his character. Professor 
Maitland’s genius was of the very rarest quality. It com- 
bined the gifts of a great lawyer with the different talent of a 
great historian. The barrister with whom Maitland read in 
chambers said of him, with happy insight, that if he could 
have been put on the Bench at once he would have made a 
great Judge. No one now doubts that he not only could 
have been, but was, an eminent historian. His work, the 
outcome of his genius, was at least as remarkable as his 
endowments. Ill-health offered him the excuse, too often 
claimed by men of original minds, for playing with 
life, but he would not accept it. Authors of the most 
exquisite gifts often fail, or, as we compassionately say, 
miss the opportunity, to make full use of the imagina- 
tion or insight which might have raised them to the 
highest rank among men of letters. With Maitland not a 
talent was wasted. Industry guided by genius conquered 
the all but fatal obstacle of an existence harassed by illness, 
and cut short by too early death. Of the marvellous work 
which he actually achieved, let a few samples suffice. Happily 
united with a distinguished colleague, he produced the monu- 
mental Iistory of English Law. His dissertation on the 
authority in England of the Canon Law is a model of abso- 
lutely fair, and also absolutely convincing, controversy. His 
Equity is for students the best elementary treatise on a most 
dificult topic which any English lawyer has produced. 
His Life of Leslie Stephen shows that a great lawyer 
and a great historian was also a fascinating biographer. 
His character, however, surpassed his genius. He was 
@ marvellous worker, but the man was greater than his 
work. Even those who had but a slight acquaintance with 
him recognised his personal charm and his greatness of soul. 
Mr. Fisher emphasises with judgment the causes both of 
Maitland’s attractiveness and of his distinction. One felt at 
once his absolute truthfulness and his intense love of justice, 
and perceived, as Mr. Fisher makes clear, that these virtues 
were blended with the keenest sense of humour. Itis a happy 
thought of Maitland’s biographer to have insisted, as did 
Maitland himself, on his debt to Henry Sidgwick. Maitland’s 
virtues were his own, but his passion for truth and for justice 
were assuredly fostered by the training of the most fascinating, 
az well as the subtlest, of teachers. 





THE HITTITES+ 
WuHewn rival associations, even rival nations, are at work in the 
field of archaeology, and every year brings new discoveries, 
we want in books of this kind something like the “ stop press ” 
column of an evening newspaper. Failing that, we must be 
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thankful for what so diligent a worker as Professor Garstang 
has been able to give. If we do not find in his book the very 
latest discoveries—these, it must be remembered, want weigh- 
ing and ordering—we have anyhow something very much in 
advance of any hitherto published account of the Hittite 
greatness. The actual story of the Hittite Empire Professor 
Garstang has put late in his volume, and with good reason; 
it has been derived from the monuments which have been 
brought to light, and naturally, therefore, follows them. 
The reader, however, may not unprofitably reverse the 
order, first making himself familiar with the history, 
and then tracing it to its sources. And a very interest- 
ing narrative he will find it, both in itself and on account 
of its relation with Egypt under the Amonhoteps and 
Thothmes. This period (in round numbers 1400-1200 B.C.) 
is the one best known to us, but we have clear indications of 
an earlier tims when the Hittites were a great power in 
Western Asia. We see too something of a renaissance which 
may be assigned to the time when Solomon had dealings with 
the “ Kings of the Hittites.” Generally the Scripture refer- 
ences to this people are somewhat perplexing. No one would 
infer from them that the Hittites were as important as we 
now know them to have been. They appear in the list of 
the seven tribes who were to be driven out of Canaan to make 
room for the Israelites. It is difficult to believe that any one 
writing, say, before 900 B.C. could have referred to them in 
this way. If Meneptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, Moses 
must have known that the Hittites were still a great people. 
Professor Garstang, we see, assigns their first downfall 
approximately to 1200 B.C. He mentions under the year 
1255 a visit of the then Hittite ruler to Ramses IIL, the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression. The volume is abundantly illus- 
trated, though some of the pictures, giving scenes from 
modern life, are scarcely pertinent. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S ESSAYS.*® 
Proressor DowpEN has done well to bring these essays 
before the public in a form which gives them a better chance 
of surviving. Among the sixteen the most interesting, wo 
are inclined to think, is the twelfth, “Is Shakespeare felf- 
Revealed?” In this Professor Dowden breaks a lance with 
Mr. Sidney Lee, who holds, not entirely without qualification, 
that we cannot discover the man Shakespeare in his dramatic 
work, Here we have the case for the affirmative very ably 
set forth, The summing up of what various Shakespeare 
students have found in this direction given on pp. 273-75 
is particularly good. We acknowledge a general agree- 
ment with it, though we feel the difficulty of reconciling 
the personality which we see in the plays with that which 
we construct out of the facts which we know about the 
Stratford-on-Avon burgess. The next essay, “ Shakespeare 
as a Man of Science,” is another valuable contribution te 
the same branch of study. In this the writer disposes 
of one of the most eminent of the Baconiuns. His dealing 
with Dr. Webb’s arguments is very entertrining. “ The dis- 
cussion of ‘the Law Salique’ (in King Henry V.) displays 
the learning of a lawyer”; ergo, Bacon wrote it. Asa 
matter of fact Shakespeare often shows himself an excellent 
lawyer, but this particular speech is versified from Holinshed. 
The general argument of the essay is that in his scientific 
allusions Shakespeare is using what was common knowledge 
of the time. Here we may take another instance from 
Holinshed. In Richard ITT. we read:— 

“ By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 

Ensuing danger, as, by proof, we see 

The water swell before a boisterous storm,”— 
a striking coincidence with a passage in Bacon’s JJistona 
Ventorum, but found also in Holinshed’s Chionéele, I11., 721: 
“the sea without wind swelleth of himself before a tempest.” 
(Holinshed died in 1580.) The other “ Elizabethan Essays” 
are “Elizabethan Psychology,” “The English Masjne,” 
and “Elizabethan Romance.” Among the rest we 
would mention “Cowper and William Hayley,” as throw- 
ing a new light on the friendship between the poet 
and his admirer and imitator. Hayley conceived the idea 
of raising Cowper from his depression by a very strange 
“pious fraud.” He declared that he had seen a vision in 
which Cowper’s mother had revealed to him that her son was 
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to be rescued from his despair by convincing proofs of the 
good work done by his poetry. Letters of thanks were to 
come to him from the greatest in the land. These letters 
Hayley set himself to obtain, with not much success, and the 
benevolent plot was a failure. The other essays are on Pater, 
Ibsen, Heine, Goethe, a French Mystic (the Marquis de 
Marsay), “Some Old Shakespeareans,” and “A Noble 
Authoress” (Anne, Countess of Winchilzea, 1661-1720). 





NOVELS. 


THE RRASSBOUNDER.* 


Ture is no vocation of the British race which is written 
about with such competence and artistry as that of the sailor. 
Possibly Stevenson is to be counted the master of the cult, 
but there have been writers since him who have handled the 
technology of the sea with more confidence and deeper 
knowledge. He was never quite at his ease when navigating 
anything more intricate than a schooner, and for the rest he 
cepended on a marine philosophy which he invented, and 
above all on his incomparable style. Mr. Conrad belongs to 
a quite different class of the cult; he was a sailor himself, 
and even those of his descriptions which fall far short of 
Stevenson’s grace have an air of authenticity, as of the 
man who can say:—“I saw that very thing happen mysclf. 
When the wind hauled ahead suddenly after that heavy blow 
in which we had been pooped three times, it was then that 
that baffling cross sea which I have just told you about came 
up, and it was then that our best helmsman was so puzzled 
that he let on board a sea which ought not by rights to have 
touched us. And that is why,” &., &. The whole cult has 
the courage of its literary convictions, and austerely “ keeps 
things separate,” as Mr. Kipling’s Captains Courageous 
required that the ex-farmer should do when he was cod- 
fishing. It was thought the height of impropriety that he 
should even mention hay and sheep, and similarly the sea- 
writers of to-day discard every one of the irrelevances which 
Captain Marryat and, say, Mr. Clark Russell freely permitted 
themselves. Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Noble concentrate al 
their light on the elemental struggle between man and his! 
fate, and both have produced some sea-pieces of undeniable 
grandeur and fury. Mr. Bullen is different, again; he is 
explanatory. Mr. Masefield, yet again, is drawn by brilliant 
phantoms, many of them of another age. 

Mr. David Bone has, it will be seen, a tough company of 
competitors in launching himself as a sea-writer, but he need 
not fear greatly even the most stringent comparisons. His 
work belongs to the “ gem-room” of the sea-picture gallery. 
He gives us here a homogeneous series of sketches, each 
complete in itself, but in essence related to its fellows. Of 
their kind we know nothing better. We do not say that 
every reader will be thrilled as we were by some of the 
péripéties in the experiences of the brassbounder (or premium- 
paying apprentice) who goes round the Horn to San 
Francisco in a three-thousand-ton barque, because we are not 
at all sure that our sea-loving population does not bestow 
most of its love on the sea by proxy. But we do say that 
those who are drawn to the sea by instinct will find in 
this book poetry, art, and knowledge expressed in nautical 
terms. Of course every sailor in a “ wind-jammer” 
grumbles at his hard lot, but no true sailor is kept away from 
the sea by a democratic dislike of a floating despotism or by 
weevils in his biscuits. The brassbounder of Mr. Bone’s 
stories tells of the “rotten pride” which prevents him from 
fleeing from a grisly life. But of course it is not only rotten 
pride. On p. 2 Mr. Pone lets fall a casual remark which 
explains much better what takes men of his temperament to 
the sea. He speaks of driving in acab in Glasgow to join his 
ship by the direct road that leads by Bath Street, Finnieston, 
and Cape Horn to San Francisco. The roads of our island all 
end in the sea, and the sea because it is no road is all roads. 
It leads everywhere. That thought is bound to hold captive 
fcr life the imaginations of thoze who apprehend it. And there 
is another reason why Mr. David Bone must have gone to sea,— 
Lecause he drew the illustrations for this book. He does 
not draw like his distinguished brother, Mr. Muirhead 
Pone, but his pictures are curiously satisfying nevertheless. 





* Tie Evassbounder. By David W. Bone, With Illustrations by the Author. 
Loudon: Duckworth and Co. [63.] 





With an effort which js visible in every line, he wins Viclently 
through to the expression of the romance which for him hag 
never departed from a sailing ship. We are thinking in par. 
ticular of the illustration entitled “A Trick at the Wheel,” 
which reminds one of Holmau Hunt’s picture. It is the same 
artist speaking through another medium in these lines which 
describe washing decks :— 

“There is grace in the steady throwing of the water—the 
brimming bucket poised for the throw, left foot cocked a few 
inches above the deck, the balance, ani the sweeping half-cirelg 
with the limpid water pouring strongly and even!ly over the 
planking; then the recovery, and the quick half-turn to pass the 
empty bucket and roccive a full—a figure for a stately dance!” 
Mr. Bone handles his Dago, Dutch, Seotch, and Welsh 
vernacular extremely well, and he has, moreover, that dry 
aud delicate humour which we fear causes some Englishmen to 
suppose that the Scotchare humourless. As for the excitements, 
we would mention two in particular. One is the embaying of 
the ship in drifting ice, and the other the frantic efforts of 
the ship to claw off a lee shore in the night. The plausible 
fool of a pilot who has brought her into this trap turns from 
his supercilious confidence to the pitifully heroic remedies of 
panic, and recommends a desperate run through a narrow 
channel before the wind. The “Old Man” deliberately, yet 
with no foolhardy assurance, prefers to back the ability of hia 
ship to work to windward against all the feckless local know. 
ledge of his adviser. And he stands there watching as the 
ship eats her way forward inch by inch; he pats the taffrail 
and calls on her indifferently with terms of endearment and 
blasphemy. It is a fine scene,—the finest, we think, in the 
book, for those who understand just what it means. 





The Other Side. By Horace A. Vacholl. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. net.)—There is no mistaking the power and originality of this 
romance. It is described as “a Record of Certain Passages in the 
Life of a Genius.” This genius is David Archdale, and his genius 
isin music. He has high ambitions to compose music that shall 
live, but he bas a singular facility for work of a lower kind. He 
can throw off tunes “which a boy can whistle after hearing them 
once,” the ideal, it would seem, in a certain kind of composing. 
And the temptation comes with power; the oratorio which he 
plans would be costly; the popular music brings a continuous 
stream of gold. This is not unfamiliar, but the story is admirably 
told, and Mary, the wife, is singularly well drawn. Thon comes 
in the romance. David is killed in a motor-car accident, killed, 
but comes back from “the other side.” Comes back for what? To 
finish the oratorio? That would be a commonplace motive. There 
is something higher,—what it is we will leave our readers to 
discover for themselves; they will not repent of doing it. 


The One who Came After. By David Lyall. (Iodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This is the story of a Scotch girl of artistic 
temperament who is left an orphan with very small means of 
support. After hurriedly trying what life is like with her 
various relations, she, again hurriedly, marries a Scotch minister, 
and almost as quickly repents. The changes in the book are a 
little too like the changes of a magic lantern; but in spite of this 
the characters are well drawn, and the reader will sympathise with 
most of them. Some people, however, will make an exception as 
to that most irritating young lady round whom they all revolve. 
Mrs. Prentice is not a particularly convincing figure; her change 
from being a militant suffragist to being an ardont theosophist 
is rather abrupt. 

ReapasiE Novers.—The Duke’s Price. By Demetraand Kenneth 
Brown. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—The story of an alliance 
between money and rank, made in good faith, and turning out 
well at the last. Vera of the Strong Heart. By Marion Mole. 
(A. Melrose. 6s.)—Vera is a good character, and the telling of 
the story is better than the story itself——Margaret Holford. 
By Annie S. Swan. (Hodder and Steughton. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. 
Swan tells with her accustomed force how her heroine takes up 
the woman suffrage cause and finds out her mistake, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— >—— 


[Under this heading we notices such Books of the wesk as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


The Athanasian Creed: New Translation. Text Edited by C. H. 
Turner, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 2d.)—It is of course a good thing to 
have this translation, though it can hardly affect the question 
of the use of the Creed. This remains practically unaltered 
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The translators do not attempt, for instance, to refine on the 
meaning of “Salvus esse.” They render it “be saved,” as the 
writer certainly meant,—i.e., secure the blessing promised to the 
faithful; and this—such is the plain sense of the word—could be 
secured only by absolute acceptance of the formula following. 
Apollinarians, Monothelites, Sabellians were shut out, and not 
less Orientals who did not accept the Double Procession. But 
even if this is acknowledged, the ingenuity of the apologist is not 
exhausted. The heterodox, one respected theologian tells us, 
«will perish eternally,” but this does not mean that he will “ go 


into eternal fire.” 





Proceedings of the Classical Association. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—We are glad to see that the Association prospers, though 
the number of members—twelve hundred or so—does not indicate 
as much zeal as one might expect. Some may be holding back from 
ignorance of what the Association is doing. Such persons should 
read this volume. They will see that the Association is now the 
proprietor of the Classical Review and the Classical Quarterly, two 

altogether worthy representatives of the classical cause, and that 
it takes an active interest in various questions of great importance, 
school curricula, examinations, and the like, besides such matters 
as are represented by the “ Report on Grammatical Terminology.” 
Here is an extract from the “ Report of the Curricula Committee ”:— 
“No candidate should pass who does not show thorough familiarity 
with all such grammatical forms and types of sentence as occur 
frequently in the authors read during the course... .. . Where 
translation is made into English the English should be correct 
and natural: and the memorised translation of epecially prepared 
books should be discouraged in every way.” This refers to 
matriculation and school-leaving examinations. If it should be 
carried out in its entirety, the matriculation lists would, we 
imagine, be not a little depleted. 





Proceedings of the Hellenic Club, 1910. (Horace Marshall and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)—The Hellenic Club arranges for a cruise in the 
Easter holidays, and those who are able to take a part in it have 
the advantage of hearing various discussions, lectures, and the 
like, or those who cannot go may read them afterwards in this 
volume, a privilege which non-members can also enjoy. The 
discussion given here was on the question—What brought about 
the downfall of the Athenian Empire? Doubtless the proximate 
cause was the Sicilian Expedition; but how did the policy that 
dictated it come to be dominant? Various papers were read, as 
“Olympia,” “ Tiryns and Mycenae,” and “Athens” by the Rev. 
8. R. James; “ Pergamum” by Dr. Gow; and “Troy” by Dr. 
Walter Leaf. These, and indeed all the contents of the volume, 
will repay reading. Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum, but 
it is something to have this approximation to the visit. Perhaps 
it would be as well to revise the “list of members,” or to state 
that it gives the names of “ Members Past and Present,” 





Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, Shelley, and Keats. By 
Barnette Miller, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press, New York. 
5s. net.)—This volume gives us a very interesting literary and 
biographical study. Leigh Hunt as a writer of verse typified the 
reaction from the style of Pope; his intellectual instability made 
it easy for him to go to extremes, It is not the least instructive 
part of Dr. Miller’s very careful examination of his poetry to see 
what these were. In the following, for instance, he certainly went 
as far from Pope as a man could :— 


“* May I come in?” said he—it made her start,— 
That smiling voice ;—she coloured, pressed her heart 
A moment as for breath, and then with 
And usual tone said, ‘O yes—certainly.’’ 


Still, the reaction did good in its way. It helped to produce some- 
thing far better than itself. There are some excellent remarks on 
the influence which Hunt exercised on Shelley and Keats. He 
ean hardly be said to have touched Byron in any great degree. 
We hear also much, put with good judgment, on their personal 
relations, Shelley certainly comes out by far the best, though we 
cannot accept the author’s high estimate of his character. That 
seems to us to be rendered impossible by the one “ exception” 
which she allows. On one thing, indeed, all readers must be 
agreed,—the infamous conduct of Blackwood and the Quarterly. 
Here is a criticism of “ Endymion” from the latter :—* The author 
is a copyist of Mr. Hunt, but he is more unintelligible, almost as 
rugged, quite as diffuse, and ten times more tiresome and absurd 
than his prototype.” But Blackwood went further. Keats died 
in 1821 and Shelley was drowned in 1822; and here is what Maga 
wrote in September, 1824 :—“ In the preface to Mr. Shelley’s poems 
we are told that his ‘vessel bore out of sight with a favourable 
wind’; but what is that to the purpose? It had ‘Endymion’ on 
board, and there was an end. Seventeen tons of pig-iron would 
not be more fatal ballast,” 





South African Snapshots for English Girls, By Eleanor Tyrrell. 
(Gay and Haneock. 3s. 6d.)—Miss Tyrrell, after nearly fifty 
years’ experience of life in South Africa, thinks that it is the best 
country for young Englishwomen, and Miss Mary Hervey, who 
has presided for some years over the Education Committee of the 
South African Colonisation Society, expresses her agreement, 
Ifere are some of Miss Tyrrell’s experiences, grave and gay. 
They have to do with travel, with work, with holiday. We can 
read about the troubles and the drawbacks, about the natives, 
something also about the history of the country; in short, about 
many things which it is useful to know. Any girl who may 
think of going out should read the book,—there is an important 
chapter which she would repent of missing. And any girl who 
does not know what to do with herself—a very numerous class, 
we imagine—should certainly oun it. Life for a woman is not 
exactly easy in South Africa, but it seems to be easier than in 
Canada, at least in those parts of Canada to which emigration is 
most frequent. 





Mysterious Morocco, By H. J. B. Ward, B.A. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is one of the “ Travellers’ 
Vade Mecum Series of Handbooks.” It tells the traveller what 
he will see, and what he should look for. It gives information 
about the people generally, about their way of hving, their 
clothes, their food—as in an admirable description of a Moroccan 
dinner—their music. The chief places are described; and there 
is a sketch of Moorish history. Altogether, this is a pleasant 
little volume, written, it would seem, by a writer who is well 
acquainted with his subject, and it is easily carried. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., 
with the Assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—There is no new feature in this year’s volume, 
but much new information and not a few changes of detail. ‘ a 
general death-rate of England and Wales dropped from 1029 
1870 (it should be explained that 100 represents the rate of 1869) 
to 714 in 1907, and the phthisis death-rate from 1026 to 463; 
pauperism fell from 100 to 81°6; while wages have gone up from 
100 to 138°9. In politics the chief novelties concern South Africa, 
Australasia, and the Belgian Congo. Some notable figures are 
given concerning old-age pensions in France. The workman and 
employer contribute and the State adds. The maximum obtain- 
able is £16 1ls., or 6s. 4d. per week. The cost to the State is 
reckoned at something less than £2,000,000. 





In the excellent series of “Cambridge County Geographies” 
(Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d.) we have Dorset, by Arthur 
L. Salmon. Dorset—‘“ shire” should not be added—is one of the 
smaller counties (a little less than a thousand square miles). But 
it has a long coastline (seventy-five miles) and in many respects it 
possesses an importance somewhat out of proportion to its size. 
Mr. Salmon makes of his subject a book that is as interesting 
as it is useful. 





The Dictionary of English History. By Sidney Low, M.A., and 
F. 8S. Pulling, M.A. (Cassell and Co. 9s. net.)—This book was 
first published in 1884 and was twice reprinted. Revised editions 
have appeared from time to time, the one now before us being the 
fourth, The writer of this notice has used the Dictionary from its 
first appearance, and feels that he cannot speak too highly of its 
value. It seems to give always exactly what is wanted. The 
volume now before us is brought down to the latest time, for it 
contains an adequate notice of King Edward VII. 
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LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 
BEGINS on MONDAY 


THE SURPLUS SUMMER STOCES OF 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


Mllustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent St., London, 





Estabiished 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIHS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Tho largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


ELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard, 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 





—and still 


“ The Criginal 
the best.” 


Six-Cyiinder— 


sO h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


Complete with side entrance touring body, £330 


A PERFECT TOWN CARRIAGE 
TOP SPEED : SILENT : ECONOMICAL 


Vide Royal Automobile Club Certificate 
awarded to 39 h.p. 6 cyl. Noiseless Napier, 
May 24th, 1910. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 


BRITISH 14 New Burlington Street, 
BUILT. London, W. e 


NORWAY, 


13 DAYS BY THE 
for | FAMOUS YACHTING STEAMER 
1Q GUINEAS | From GRIMSBY — 
th ty; 
13th aud 27th August. 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to GRIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 4 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 23 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
Manasers: F. GREEN N & CO. and ANDE RESON, ANDERSON & CO, 


NATIONAL _ “PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Lt FE Ageurance 

grants are DUTY Policies 

on exceedingly favourable terms. 
Premium pay avec oh exempt from Income-Tax. 


Write for particulars to 
GRACECHURCH SYREET, LONDON. 


e THREE YEARS’ 
CUARANTEE. 





VISITING FINEST FJORDS, 


‘OPHIR.’ 


ard 
Upwards. | 





4c 





—— 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrict: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,009, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.S.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


[NCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on 
his life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. Applications for Acencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ii28.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.ML.@. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End OMce: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W. 





—— 


INSPECTION 
FURNISHING 
&c., 


CONNOISSEURS’ 

OF EXCLUSIVE 

FABRICS, WALLPAPERS, 
INVITED. 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard (2 line 


RO Y AL |Total Funds - £16,€30,262. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
SU PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 


HEAD (1 North Joun Stroet, LIVERPOOL. 
OFFICES 12 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 
where judicious investine: at will retarn from 10% to 20%.—For full 


tieulars write to R. BE. MACNAGHTEN (late Afexand ler & Macnaghte n), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, L.C., Box net ferences : G. H. 
Hallam, Es4., “ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on- the- Till, Englau . Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’ ~ # Rectory, North Vancouver. 











1) RITISH COLU MBIA. (To 0} ld Etonians ‘and Others.)— 


Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
a 
par- 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
TNIVERSITY ‘OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in EDUCATION, wen ll also act asa TUTOR to WOMEN STUDENTS in 
the Department. A Woman Graduate of a British University is preferred who 
has hat experience in the training of Teachers.—Further conditions may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be sent ou or 
before the 22nd July. 


(OMPANION- -TUTOR WANTED for THREE BOYS 
during school boliday in the North. Good swimmer. Kim owle “lige of 
Natural History and Science preferred.—Apply to Box 427, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Stra: x London, W.C. 
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OoUuUNTY OF LONDON. 
C CENTRAL SCHOOL, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
The Tor to the HEAD-TEACHERSHIP of the Lauriston Road Mixed 
Bobool Hackney, N.E., which will shortly be opened in August next as a 
Central School, the curriculum having a commercial bias, i 
The appointment is open both to men and women. The scale of salaries is :— 
For women, £225, rising to £200 by annual increments of £8, and a final incre- 
at of £3 year; for men, £300, rising to £400 by annual increments of £10 a 
aa Candidates must, as a rule, have had ten years’ experience in teaching 
{re Public Elementary, Technical, or Secondary Day Schoo! , and the succeasiul 
candidate, if not already in the service of the Council, will be required to 
undergo a medical examination. , oft 
The object of the School will be to provide a four-year course of training 
for pupils between the ages of 11 and 16, which will prepare the pupils for 
entry into commercial life immediately upon leaving school. e 
Applications for appointment must be made on forms to be obtained on 
® nheation fprovided that a stam , aldressed envelope is enclosed) to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER (E.12), mdon County Council, Education Offees, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C,. The completed forms must be returned to the 
Education Officer not later than by the first post on Monday, 25th July, 1910, 
For full information as to the nature of a Central School, and as to the 
detailed conditions of appointment to this post, reference should Le made to 
the issue of the London County Council Gazette for 11th July, 1910, which may 
te obtained through auy newsagent, or from Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 2 and 4 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, 5.W., price 1d., post-free ‘Via. The Gazette 
can be seen in most London Public Libraries, 
Canvassing will be held to be a disqualijication - Ray 


. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victorin Embankment, W.C., 
llth July, 1910. 


. £Ee sR AA BPA 
t COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the under-mentioned 


psitions, Viz. :—— 

PAD-MISTRESS.—Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom aa equivalent qualitications, and must have had experi- 
ence ina Secondary School. Fixed salary £120 perannum, with a capitation 
fee of £1 per Scholar. Minimum salary £275 per annum. Present number of 
Punils in the School, 163. The Staff comprises 11 Assistant-Mistresses aud 2 
Visiting Teachers. For those Candidates who desire copies of the applica- 
tion and testimonials will be sent to each Governor provided 20 copies are 
sent to me by the 28th inst. 

ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESSES.—One ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESS. Special 
subject, GEOGRAPHY. Candidates must be Graduates of a University in 
the United Kingdom or held equivalent qualifications. 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES. 
Commencing salary in each case £110 perannum. Subject to the approval 
of the Governors, these appointments will be in the power of the newly- 
appointed Head-Mistress. . . 
Successful applicants for each position will be required to commence duties 
in September next. . 2 
Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from me on receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned d com- 
leted, together with copies of not more than 3 recent testimonials by the 
‘th instant. 
Canvassing directly or indirectly will be a disqualification. 
Higher Education Offices, Macclestield, 8S. LAWTON, 
l4th July, 1910. Clerk to the Governors. 


({OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
PORT ELIZABETH, CAPE COLONY, 


REQUIRED for the above Government High School, a HEAD-MISTRESS, 
for January, 1911. The qualifications desired are a Degree (or its Oxford or 
Cambridge equivalent), training and good High School and Boarding School 
experience. Salary £350, with board, residence, and laundry during school 
terms and in the short holidays. A first-class passage out provided on a three 

y agreement. ‘The Head Mistress must reside in the Boarding Department, 
which is directly under her control. She has the services of an experienced 
matron.—Apply before July 20th, giving full particulars of age, education, 
experience, &c., to Miss GRUNER, Association of University Women Teachers, 
58 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 














AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER WANTED; non-resident. Commencin 
salary £220. Oxford or Cambriige Graduate in First Class Honours essential. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





DVERTISER 41). 
Englishman, with sound work nowledge of French, 
Portuguese and ish. 

Ten years’ secretarial railway work in Argentina, eight years Bank Accountant, 
Brazil, and previously six years Liverpool East India Merehant’s office, 
Possesses financial and administrative ability. 
SEEKS ENGAGEMENT, England or European Continent, 
Good salary requir 





Particulars and references— 
“A. E.,” c/o Street’s, 30 Corzhill, E.C. 
DVERTISER desires to RECOMMEND for EMPLOY- 
MENT a GENTLEMAN for whom he can vouch ag being diligent, 
thoroughly trustworthy, sober, truthful, good tempered, well mannered, per- 
fectly free from any vice, intelligent, capable, and gifted in many ways far 
above the average: he is well versed in business, has an extensive knowledge of 
textiles, can speak and write fivently English, French, and German, is a 
thorough musician aud an orchestral layer of several instruments, also a good 
painter, designer, and draughtsman. us there no opening in this country for 
such a man? If advertiser's bona fides, veracity, or judgment is called in 
question, which will probably happen, he offers to furnish unimpeachable 
references on application.—Apply to DAVID BR. CHARLES, 5 Marine Parade, 

Hoylake, Cheshire. 


)RENCH GENTLEMAN, London Matric., Ist Division, 

German, Mathematics, Latin, experienced, good disciplinarian, SEEKS 

SITUATION in DAY SCHOOL.—Photo and testimonials on application to 
Box 426, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















P.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES im their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 








RoxAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, DIN. 
AW BURGH. — Principal: J. BR. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. — EIGHTY- 
EIGHTH SESSION. The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. 
Under arrangements which are now made, the equipment of the College has 
heen strengthened and modernised, and the teaching facilities greatly 
tacreased, An EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intendi: 

Students will be held on Ist, 2nd, and 3rd September. NEXT SESSIO} 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, 28th September.—Further particulars may 
be learned on application to ROBERT ‘ANDERSON 8 S.C., 37 York Place, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
P: incipal—Miss ALICE WOODS, 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 

Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. 

PIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, of from £10 to £30, offered to Candidates in 
September, 1910, 

WINEWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY 
(Warden, Mrs. H. M. PFELKIN), 
for Students attending the Maria Grey College for the Training of Teachers in 
vadary and Preparatory Schools. 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or to the PRINCIPAL at the Uolleze, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


QOUTH-WESTERN | POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANBRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 


HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE,—Edueationa! and Curative Gymnas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice. Speciil 
training in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1910. 
eT me Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
31 IENTS. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
Qate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). . 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Naticnal Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 2¢50 cs, 
a year, SCHOOL, 4-50 gu. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 g3. & year, 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’ House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ce, a year. 
{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principala—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educate l 

Vomen as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauchesand systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 

LALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Mealth Students for a specinl course of 
instruction in Hygicne, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of edueation, References permitted to LorJ 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties in Colleges ant 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Boarl 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
ore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerni scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
i ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
Head-Mistress : Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublia 
(late of Newnham College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulation:, 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY, School House, Arnold Lodge, 
Special terms for Girls from India and the Colonies, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20ra. 


St? HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


T INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
i SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory Schoo!), Remenham, Hindhead. 


Ik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo! 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectug, apply PRINCIPAL, 


WANAGE.— LEESON HOUSE.—High-class modern 

School for Gentlemen's hters. 300 ft. above sea level, in exclusive 

of 42 acres. Careful physical culture and plenty of outdoor life. 

xcellent sea-bathing. Resident B.A, and Foreign Wictreasea,—Partioware 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Wi Tith LA. 
St. ae apply to the SECRETARY, ~— — The ar ea » 
r\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N EW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 





















































Edinburgh, Secretary, 


p= Medalist B.H.S. Exam., wa Lay here. y= —— ae 
YSTEM, Frenchman, i Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Princi t 
Tiny HUGHES JONES, MABY PEERS, FARES. Soe Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING oa FOR eg SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Boley ~ eg a seniaing, and by 
mbridge Syndi 
Principal: ‘Miss CATHERINE L Dopp, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Uni versity). 
Students”, are yremret for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Echolarshi; s of trom £0 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘Ihere is a Loan Fund. 


: DG BASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Hlend-Mistress—Miss G. TARI, ‘ETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(late of ot ton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained trom the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A.. 169 Colmor: Row, Birmingham. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD. MISTRESS, 


‘T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
Excellent 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Edueation on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOL D (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Pr 23}! setus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
‘ibe AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, 23rd September. 


V INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. Touse built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Pre tion for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridve Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistrosses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Dlustrated 
Prospectus from tke Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 
WN RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at HARROW, 
Thorough education on modern lines, with exceptional advantages for languages, 
music, and art. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and MANS, St. field. Swedish 
past ion, Fees, 90 guineas per annum.—Miss N NEUMAN t. Margaret's 
, Harrow. 


\HE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, Sottow ¢ ~ Mon RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE ome comforts, with highest educa- 

tional advantages on modern yg Be facilities for the study of music and 

languages. Good field for games, Excellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Doarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
- rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- 




















istress of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boardi 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
ov modcrn lines. Special attention given to Music, and Painting. 
Pupils PP} ed for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
FBquire ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Crow BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
DBeautiful postion, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
od education. ee penton to development of character. —Principal : 

iss A. MELVIL AL mdon, . Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered). —Address, Whinctofe Crowborough. 


FL 1GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM, MAY Sxp to JULY 26ra. 


SS hee ed HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

New School Buildings. Boarding-House pa saw personal supervision of 

Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For llustrated 

Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 


the bracing Suffolk coast. 
pga se 42 es HALL, , VORTHING, 
DIEPPE, 


with Finishing Branch ai 
LE PLEIN AIR, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. S 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITT N. 


K ELLFIELD, RIPON. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE- LEE, M.A 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 

Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


.UEENWO OD, 1s. 


ing School for Girls. Principal, 


LtcnsmaD, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 




















EASTBOURNE-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of ee 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fie 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


ARFA X, HEREFOR D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines. Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. garden. Inclusive fees. 
NEXT TEEM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Head-Mistress—Mrs. PAUL 


CHAPS IAN. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 
A HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24. Thorough 
yeral education on modern lines. Fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every 
; field for games. Fees 100 guineas per annum.—Principal; 
ENGLISH (late Senior Mistrese of Priors Field, Godalming). 


\TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years. 
“STAMMERING, S TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAM MERIN G. 

Mr. E. GRIERSON’S SYSTEM. Boys and Adults have been completely 
and permanently cured by it. Genuine references given to Medical Profession, 
Head-Masters of Public Schoois, and ouhere,—hdiseeses : 80 New Cavendish 
Street, Loudon, W.; “‘Acomb House, ” Bedford, 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. . 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, Ist September, 1910, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 

HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


OCKLINGTON _SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


Rich Foundation. Fees £55, ge number of Scholarships and E xhibitiong 
tenable at Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere, ranging from £90 for five years 
to £25 for += years. Valuable by vee ey “tenable at the School. A 
sum is t in \etagieg se, to modern requirements, 

For ostioa app! A ® RETO M.A., Head Master Elect, Sixth 
Form aster, Fettes aby Edinbereh. 


\ELLINDGE SCHOOL, KENT.—Preparatory for Wye Wye 
and other fame. Colleges. Sound education based on Agric, and Hoe 
subjects, A ulture, Gardening, Fruit-growing, Bee-keeping, en 
FRENCH G DENING, &e., —™ as ordinary School subjects, 
open-air life. —Particulars, FP. Ri ENEINS, B.A.Cantab., Wye, Kent. 


4 PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL. ——— —, Fine buildi 
Healthy site, }00ft. above sea. y oumiapet science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing. oe teldo. Cadet corps. Miniature 
Gymnasium. University Scho! ps won. School House (dormitories), 60; 
Ashton (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, Pa A. 


TRAMONGATE SCHOOL, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
ead-Master : WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Sc. 
This | School has Ly Saat in the last few years. 
to 70 guineas. ‘ 
Fully illustrated  tdok on application. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
\j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.§ 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
gg Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, vogue and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Office Clergy. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational; 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from . upwards, preparing without break for U — 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model b uildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first. 
grade Public School is being reorganised and much enlarged to accom- 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
conteget in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and best 
pw are being provided at a cost of £25,000. The situation healthy and 
delightful. ie y to Head-Master, Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A. 


RR tPAe MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. Fr. A. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, — 


LKELEY GRAMMAR R SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Le Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, epecially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 
LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. otemte fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examinatioa 


at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
(2} hours from London.) 
Endowed Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving Exhibi- 
tious. Separate Junior House for boys under 12. 
D. E. NOBTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prop. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Nary.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, ONE 
SIMONDS EXHIBITION, value 45 guineas per annum, and SIX GENERAL 
EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gui neas per annum, will be competed for on JULY 271TH, 
28ru, and 29TH next. The Examination will be held at Bradfield. Candidates 
must be between 13and 15 on September 20th, 1910.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


Pe TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
Beautiful country, 
University 


















































Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferr 
bracing climate, grounds, Parochial Debating “Society. 
Examinations, Frenc »German, Home life; efficient supervision. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYs, M.A., Acremaa 
ouse, Sherborne. 


HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthe 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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)RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 

: CHARTERS er) nace a ayy ho “Med 
te School makes a speciality o oroug reparation for the ern 
i of - Public Schools, and for Osborne. The Curriculum is planned to 
oo intelligent grasp of the ge of the Service Examinations 
pom the frst, avoiding all cram-knowledge. Every Boy learns to speak as well 
“rite French and German or both, Mathematics and Science are taught 
** ether to ensure practicality, Thorough grounding in Latin and English. 
> * Punils who have gone through the whole Courses have taken uniformly 
: y) places. Large country house and grounds, Ample Staff for individual 
«tention. Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


‘T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
s (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr, A. E. 


n 








\ BRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


LANDUDNO—TAN-Y-BRYN.—PREPARATORY 

4 SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Established 1893. On Hill-side overlooking 

seatre of the Bay, Sound education under best conditions of health.— 

LEONARD H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A, (Lond.); CHARLES J, 
MONTGOMERY, M.A. (Oxon.) 








FOREIGN. 


TEAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S. et-0.) 

JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 











JARIS.—Mademoiselle BARRIER, “ Martyami,” 43 Rue 
Ranelagh, will be at 3 Cambridge Square from the léth to the 20th inst., 
ready to interview parents who wish to send their daughters abroad, Limited 
number of Girls received. Individual attention. Detached house. Garden. 
Conversational French rapidly acquired. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
‘asses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


(100D FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
J Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e, 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphie 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





XHIBITION OF OLD JAPANESE SCREENS, 
NOW on VIEW at the 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERIES, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL. 








Tas FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo, Altitude 500 feet. Pure, 
Bracing Air. 

An Ipeat Hotrpay ror Trrep Peorie, wita or wirnovr TreaTMert. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
with absolute privacy. 

Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet, 

For Prospectus, apply MANAGER, 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity, Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


ED 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


or 
1l 1Js—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
JULY 30ru. 
£18 18s.—ST. PETERSRURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &. AUGUST Lira. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





N ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—July 29, 





OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY & beautiful SALZKAMMERGUT, 
SALZBURG, ISCHL, GMUNDEN, &c. Aug. 10, The RHINE. Sept. 1, Historie 
Castles & Abbeys of the LOIRE VALLEY. Oct., ITALY. Spring, ALGERIA 
& TUNISIA.—Programmes, Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Rd., Anerley, London, 








if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest ref 
given and required.—Mme. HUGRELD, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly, 


| USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr_EDUGA- 





_ TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles by Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
M ,and Painting. Est. 1872. Exce!lent references in England and Scotland. 
je ig wat BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
_ GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4a, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1.8. Prepares for all Examinations. 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. Highest references. Prospectuses free. 


Shermer Adolfsallee 37.—FINISHING HOME 

for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Special opportunity for 
acquiring Languages aud Music, Excellent references. Terms £10 pro m. 
Miss DE BRUYN will be in town in September. 

















SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
1 DpDVUCA BZ OCR. 
ts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 


‘1 Paren 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Roys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abro’ 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to - 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
hae 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
UROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full ene of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

; London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charce 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


= ae » h = 
J OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

7 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

U nder the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

P The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
nd work WITHOUT UNN ESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
caiculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 8 to 5 p.m, 
5 Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arrange‘. 

REE it Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 

SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 

Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 

Pose: (Cantah.) and Bsrowwg (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

Telephone: 1567 Gennagp, 




















APPEALS. 
poze ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that Sir ERNEST H. 
SHACKLETON, C.V.O., will DISTRIBUTE the PRIZES at the Asylum on 
WEDNESDAY, July 27th. JOHN HILL, Esq., the Treasurer, will preside, 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as the 
number is limited. SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the mainte- 
nance, clothing, and education of the large number of children now in the 


Asylum are earnestly reque: 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., 
Offices : 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secy. and Supt. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS a! RECQOIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASU B, Examination Hall, Victoria 
—E EE. = , 











TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 

General MSS; Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-FPducated, 
Trained, and Pepetenons Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY. 


ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, an 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowboroug 
render it specially favourable for Rest Care Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 
\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








()'? FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


Ca cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shettield Workhouse, 1996, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4.6.—HOWABTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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ALMAGAM 


THE NEW COMPOUND FOR TREATMENT OF RUBBER. 
We are RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wire 
ALMACAMISED RUBBER 


60°/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


“88 Arthur Road, 
Brixton. 


AT PRICES ABOUT 





Messrs. Tot Atmacam Co, 
Dear Sirs, 

The two covers you retreaded for me with Almagam at a 
cost of £1 4s. 8d. each I am very pleased to say ran exceedingly 
well. One, which I have now taken off, ran a distance of 2,750 
miles, and then the cover burst. The tread was still in good 
condition, and had the cover not been weak would have had 
considerably more mileage. The other one I have still on my cab, 
and it has done 8,050 miles, and looks fit to run the same distance 
again. This distance is registered by my taximeter, as you know 
I run these tyres on my taxi-cabs. I have recommended several 
of my friends to you who have taxi-cabs, and 1 hope they will 
have as good luck as I have had myself. I will call and fetch the 
other two tyres when I am in your district. 

Yours truly, 


W. J. Dean.” 
Original can be inspected at the Offices if desired. 





Write for Prices 
and Particulars to 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
swat 874 EUSTON ROAD, 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. LONDON 
« 


OLDEST FIRM OF MOTOR-TYRE REPAIRERS, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President < FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safocty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
x oe 


3s v7 4 Members eee 
JAL PAYMENTS, 
Associates, with Literature 


Hon. Vice-Presidents eos 
ANNU 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ws 22. 
Memtlcrs 110 and Journal .. 
The Subscription of Ladies snd Members of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.4., Sccretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, BW. 








THE OLDEST AND PEST. 


“ Having madea fresh trial of its virtuos, 
A D A M S's we fecl no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patert 
POLISH. 


Leather, Of] Cloths, Motcr-Car Bodles, 
and al] Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
___ MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SGLD ALL OVER ' THE WORLD. 





BALEV’S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OCTNER RECORDERS, &c. 


Si W. i. BAILEY & Saturorp. 


BABY'S GREATEST NEEDS. 


fe gules ur Feeding with Suitable Food, Pienty of Fresh Air, Strict 

Cleanline The Motl her’s 3 Milk is the best food, but if deficient, 

the “tt Aftenburys ” Blitk Food No. 1 should be given because it 
closely resembles human milk be is as easily digested. 


co., Ltd., Albion Works 





The “Allenburys” Foods, 


& Pampnhict on Infant Feeding and Managemont Froc. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


4% We pay postage. 





—————____ 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 126 per roo. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





The Whisky that will agree with you. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


EpDINzursH. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distiuuers, 


London and Erport Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CoO., 69 Mark Lane, E.C. 





The Standard of Excellence. 





SPECIAL VAOHTING CRUISES 


R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11.073 tons) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITil. 


NORWAY, 
HORTH CAPE, 


AND 
CHRISTIANIA. 


RM.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


JULY 80 and AUGUST 13. 


Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


London: 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited; 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS..... £75,000, 000. 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS gran d there 
The EQUITAZLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
10 Lapeaster Place, Strand, W.c 
Establizh ed 1835 i. Capi ital (Pas up) £5 


i" USIC AT ONCE.—Cnur Music by 1] 
ensures pr oe ea, © Ss, and ec 

ublicati 1 or For $ r { 

Cat: wide FREE.—MUED CH’'S STORE itd Oxford Street, W. 

City Showrooms: Uattcn H ouse, Hatt on Garde a, E.C.; and Branches. 








SO Cie TY, Linited, 
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THE CALUMNIES ON THE KING 


An authoritative article disposing once for 
all of the Calumnies, as cruel as they are 
baseless, which have been circulated to the 
discredit of our Sovereign Lord the King 
appears in the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


for July, published this week. 
Price 6d.; or by post 84d. 


STEADS | PUBLISHING OFFICE, na | LONDON. 





ROCK GARDENS 


How to Make and Maintain Them. 
By LEWIS B. MEREDITH. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
F. W. MOOKE, M.A., A.L.S. 


Demy Svo, with Plates, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a practical work, written by a practical man, about a 
subject which he thoroughly understand s, and by one who has 
experienced all the joys and sorrows connected with the cultivation 
of rock plants and a!pines.”—From the Inrropucrion, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 














Scientific and Sporting 
CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD| 


IN 


R.M.S.P. ‘ATRATO,’ 


Catering by Messrs. FORTNUM & MASON. 


An Unique Itinerary. Off Beaten Tracks. 
Shooting. Fishing. 
Scientific, Antiquarian, and Histcric Research. 


Starting from Southampton, the itinerary will be approxi- 
mately as follows: New York, Florida Coast, Tampico, 
Vera Cruz, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Caribbean Islands, 
Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Falkland 
Islands, Magellan Straits, Smith’s Sound, Valparaiso, 
Juan Fernandez, Easter, Society, Cook’s, Friendly, Fiji, 
and Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, Coral 
Sea, Solomon, Caroline, Ladrone, Voleano, and Bonin 
Islands, Yokohama, Kobe, and Inland Sea of Japan, 
Shanghai, Hongkonz, Philippine Islands, Borneo, Singa- 
pore, Malay Peninsula, Nicobar Islands, Colombo, 
Seychelles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, Durban, 
Cape Town, Walfisch Bay, Ascension, Cape Verde and 
Canary Islands, &c., Azores, 
For full pe articulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
“Round tiie Wortd Scientific & eaippecaaryg ot 166 Pleondilly, ¥. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Toured, London,” 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON’S 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 


SABLE 
AND 
PURPLE 


Price 2s. 6d. net 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Spectator.—* Just as his Coronation Ode was the finest poem 
written to welcome the opening of King Edward’s reign, so is this 
the best in felicity of phrase and dignified restraint of expression 
of all the memorial tributes evoked by the death of the late 
Sovereign...... t will at least maintain Mr. Watson’s reputation as 
a great artist and a master of elegiac verse.” 

Nation.—* There is in it a quality that no other poet now living 
can give us, a simple majesty of phrase.” 

Mr. Jamzs Dovatas, in the Star.—* This volume alone proves that 
he is a consummate craftsman...... That portrait is a masterpiece.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* He has accurately summed up the intrinsic 
majesty of those who do their duty entirely devoid of any self- 
consciousness.” 

Glasqow Herald.—* In his very first lines, Mr. Watson strikes a 
note that is profoundly impressive.” 

Mr. Winiiam Arcuer, in the Morning Leader.—“ His note of 
dignified sincerity is a great relief after some of the hysterical 
keenin 5 to which we have had to a ston. t is like the voice of 


Cordelia in the first act of ‘ King L: Goneril and Re gan have 

striven to outdo each other in paroxysms of Pa ne gyric; Cordelia 

tells the simple truth, and justly holds it the noblest eul bens 
Times.—* He has a remarkal he gift of compre ssing a tho: ight or 





a description into a single lucid phr: ise,” 


LONDON _EVELEIGH NASH 


A CRISIS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
GOVERNING CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALEX. DEVINE, Head-Master of Clayesmore School, 
Pangbourne, Berkshire. 24 pp. Pamphlet, id. Post-free, 2d, 


GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd., 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, 
(and at Letchworth). 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
CLEARANCE SECOHD-HAND ‘BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Casi. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 
about to Remove fror No. 37 to No 13 Pieca lilly, 
will send Part I. of the above on application. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 


third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Caves for the Half- 
hi 





Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Ojfice, at Is. 6d. each. Dy post, Is. 9d. 
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At all Booksellers and Beookstalls 


NELSON’S NEW NOVELS 


THE OTHER SIDE By H. A. Vachell 
DAISY’S AUNT By E. F. Benson 
SECOND STRING By Anthony Hope 
FORTUNE By Jd. C. Snaith 

ADVENTURES OF MR. POLLY By H. G. Wells 


*.* New Volume Ready Next Week 


SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION By WRirs. W. K. Clifford 





4. NELSON'S POPULAR LIBRARIES 7*%,., 


SHANGHAIED By Frank Norris 


New Volume: 


1s. Not PGOT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARSEN By Mrs. Eario 


Rew Volume: 





RELSGR” €Frenéh) Tis 


Ly Alphonse Daudet 
By General Cte Philippe de Ségur 
S. Frangois de Sales 


‘et “ GOLLEGTION 


LETTRES DE MON MOULIN 
LA CAN PAGNE DE RUSSIE 
LA VIE DEVOTE By 
LA PEAU DE CHAGRIN | 

LE CURE DE TOURS Balzae 
LE COLONEL CHABERT 








NOW READY. 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
DIVORCE COURTS. 


By HENRY EDWIN FENN. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, ros. 


The author of this book was for 80 years reporter for the Divorce Court to the 
Dairy Tereoraru. His work is cf a unigne character, and never before has one been 
published dealing with five Prosidents of the Divorce Division. 


The Diary ofa The Dogaressas 
Soldier of Fortune | of Venice. 


Being the Life of Stanley Portal | By EDGCUMBE STALEY, 
Hyatt, Auther of “ The Tragedies of the Medici.” 


12s. 6d. net. 


he wife of the 


Ed. net. 





+4 “ » SH aan, 9° 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &e. Very fully Mustrated, 
ences a3 Engineer, Sheep Station 
v Hunter, Trader, ‘Tr: ort A Que eu one yet uo 
t, Coll Storage Ei per, Doce of Venice w 
Pressracu, American Svidier, st 
and Traip. 
demy orn 12s. 6d. net. 


‘LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, 


_His exper 


xplorer t i eter in 
Blockede-Nunuer, viv ivi! st fore 
tuous Veuice 

Fully Tuustrated, ° 








LONDON. 


W ERNER 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solutica. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indizestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 








READING-CASES FOR THE | 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order throvgh any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, ST 


through any Book- 
rgent, 


Mey be 


y had by order 
seller or New 
Or at the Oilice, 


4 WELLINGTON STREET, RAND. 


— . 
STE AND. | 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
lizgitt Dinner Wine, The quah ty 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPEHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually s0 “ at his gher ices 


Per Dox 
Bots. bbete 


146 &3 


cures us in L ndc a 
Provinces, gives vs addition: 
fidence in submitting it to tl 
who Like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carviagg 
Paid to any Railwey rr including Cuses 
and Bott 
All who know these Win es tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CQ, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCUANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: S87 ae John Street. 
___Maneh ester : : 6 Market Street. 


STILL MOSE ELLES, 


21'- perd 
24 ,, 
27)- 

36/- ”» 


Wianincer 7 - 

Berncastier - - - 

Brauncberg - - ” 

Greacher Himmoetrcich 
These attractive and most wh 

Wines will be found of exceptic y 

Being pure and entirely unble 

re‘ai oi all their freshness, che 

viduality of flavour; and are m uch s 

to Moselles which have been “ vaite a,” as 

is mest often dohe. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Cerri age paid to any Station in England 
end Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-botties, and upwards. 


SRIDCaS, ROUTH & Coa, 


(EsTariisxeD St. Michacl’s House, 
1703.) Cornhill, London, E.Cc. 


“ SPECTATOR.” 








THE 


Subscriptions only vaigesee by Gorpox 
ano Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; tanto AND roe 
PANY, Dunedin; Srwpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnure anp Company, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOL. V., COMPLETING THE WORK, 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. New and Revised Edition, Edited by J. A. 
FULLER M AITLAND, M.A, vols, Svo. Vol. V., 
T—Z and Appendix, 21s. net, 

dix incIndes corrections and additions to the other volumes, and 
ante APPengood many exocutive artists who have made their name since the 
earlier yolumes were issued, as well as a large number of the young English 
composers W hose work has recently come prominently before the public. 

*,° Previously published: Vols, I.-IV., 21s. net each, 


Prospectus post-free on application. 





In 5 








1910 ISSUE. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





The Native States of India. By Sir 
WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being a Second 
Edition of “The Protected Princes of India.” 8vo, 10s. net. 








Totemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. Svo, 50s. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Dr. Frazer's monumental work is a most 
valuable addition to our literature of this subject, and must rank as a first 
authority Dr. Frazer's style is exquisitely clear, his thought always Incidly 
and directly expressed, and the gencral reader will find this treatise, on a 
subject which might have been rendered into dry and technical language, no 
whit less interesting and stimulating than those earlier works on allied 
subjects which Dr. Frazer has endowed with life and vigour.” 





HANDBOOKS OF ARCHALOLOGY & ANTIQUITIES.—New Vol. 


Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE BAMPTCN LECTURES, 1909. 
The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Pirmingham Cathedral. 8vo, 10s. net. 











Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The author of ‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia’ and 
‘Christus Futurnus’ gives us another example of the clear vision, the daring 
1, and the incomparable grace of style which have made his former 
> notable.” 









SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 

The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States. Notes of an Irish Observer. By Sir HORACE 
PLUNKETT. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “A Royal Ward,” &e. 





Nathan Burke. Py Mary S. Warts. 


TATOR.—* The book has two great merits. First, there is the quite 
zs vicour of the portraiture. It is not one picture only—not a few 
sare equal to that—there is a whole gallery of excellent work, and the 
Ww nareas good asthe men, And secondly, there is the style.” 


A Life for a Life. 


of “ Together,” &c. 





2a 


By Roserr Herrick, Author 





READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE, 
The First Volumes of a Series intended to show the spirit and 
method of Science and the nobility and value of Scientific Work. 
Wonders of Physical Science, By E. E. Fournier, 

B.Se. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Tillers of the Ground. 


Illustrated, Globe Svo, ls. 6d, 
Threads in the Web of Life. Py Marcarrr and 
Pr 


fessor J. Anruuk THomsoy, M.A. Illustrated, Globe Svo, ls. 6d. 


By Marron I, Newnsrarn, D.Se- 


Governmental Action for Social Welfare. 
By Professor JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 


Journ Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 


addressed to Tum Pusuisner, “ Spectator” Ojice, 1 Wellington Street, 
Londe ny, W.c. 








Messrs. STANLEY PAUL 


will publish on TUESDAY NEXT 


INTIMATE 
SOCIETY LETTERS 


OF THE i8TH CENTURY. 
Edited by 


His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T,. 


In two handsome volumes, fully Utustrated with Portraits, 
demy Sve, cloth gilt, 24s. net the set. 


Few families possess a richer correspondence than the House 
of Argyll, and in this valuable work are collected for the first 
time many important letters which deal intimately with high 
society life under the Georges. The letters extend back to the 
reign of Queen Anne, many being illuminated by brilliant wit, 
sparkling repartee, and amusing anecdote. Much interest will 
be evoked by the correspondence (over fifty pages) of Madame 
de Stal; other interesting letters are those from Queen Charlotte, 
the Duchess of Brunswick, Douglas Duke of Hamilton, Dr. Moore, 
Lady Derby, Georga Washington, William Pitt, Felicia Hemans, 
&c, Many letters and documents are reproduced in facsimile, 
also an original poem by Thomas Moore and original verses by 
Sir Walter Scott. 


THE CRIMSON GATE 


By G. COLMORE. 6s. 


Manchester Guardian.—* A well-written...... story.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* An effective, crisply written novel.” 








A JAPANESE ROMANCE 


THE DRAGON PAINTER 


By SIDNEY MCcCALL. 6s. 
Author of “The Breath of the Gods,” &c, 

A vivid story, rich in Oriental colour, giving a striking picture 
of love’s power of mastery over a wild and untamed Oriental 
nature. This story reveals the very heart of the inner life of 
Japan, 





A MASQUE OF THE FAR EAST 


THE LITTLE GODS 


By ROWLAND THOMAS. 6s. 


The author of this stirring and powerful novel of life in the 
Philippines was awarded the £1,000 prize from 30,000 competitors 
by a well-known magazine for his remarkable story of “ Fagan,” 
which forms the first chapter of “The Little Gods,” 


STANLEY PAUL’S RECENT 6/- FICTION 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 
Keble Howard 


FEAR E. Nesbit 
LYING LIPS William Le Queux 
A SPLENDID HERITAGE 


Mrs. Stephen Batson 


YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK 
Ss. R. Crockett 


THREE MODERN SEERS 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


(JAMES HINTON, NiETZSCHE, and EDWARD CARPENTER.) 
In crown 8vo, cloth, with 4 Photogravure Portraits, 3s. 6d. nef, 











STANLEY PAUL & CO.. Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOCKS. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM MacGILL!IVRAY 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Ornithclogist, Professor of Natural 
History, Marischal College, and Aberdeen University, Aberdeen. 
By WILLAM MacGILLIVRAY, Writer to the Signet. With 
a Scientific Appreciation by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


MEMOIR CF THE RIGHT HONBLE. 


SIR JOHN McNEILL, G.C.B., 
AND CF HIS SECOND WIFE, ELIZABETH WILSCN, 1795-1883. 
Compiled by their Granddaughter. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
15s. not. 

The sul ject of this biography was one of the men who, at home and in foreign 
Courts, hive done yeoman service for England and the Einpire. The chief 
interest of his Memoir, however, lies in the account of Sir John MeNeill’s work 
as head of the Crimean Commission in 1855, the controversy about which still 
has its living interest, 


= 
QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. 
By C. BOGUE LUFFMANN. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
A norrative of personal experiences, discoveries, and quiet musings during 
wide wanderings in the Peninsula by one who has lived among the people and 
worked and associated with them. 


ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN 
ITA2.Y AND DALMATIA. 


By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History and Archmology at Princetown University. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, i0s. Gd. net. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


HOW SHE PLAYED THE GAME. 
By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 
VOCATION. 


By LILY GRANT DUFF. 
THE GROWTH OF THE GOSPELS 
AS S4EWN BY STRUCTURAL CRITICISM. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8yo, 

2s. 61. net. [Just out. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Second Impression. 





“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By Jd. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD KCBERTS, speaking at the Annual Mecting of the 
National Service League on June Wth, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
uscful lilerature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
gomphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcrator, and published by 
Movers. Macmilian & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
thet this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promized to devole the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts fo be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloguent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Bookseilers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 4 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price 1s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London. 





————_ 


Neesrs. LONGMANS & GO.’S LIST 


With 8 lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ALIENS. 
By MYRA KELLY. 
“ Miss Kelly is an American educationist who gives us here vivid Mttle storie 
of poor Jewish and other echool-children and their life.”"—The Times. 
“The stories are all good and well and graphically told, some of them 
exemplifying the unquestionable axiom that a true teacher, like a poet, is born, 
not made,”’—Glasgow Herald. 


“Should be read with interest by any one who likes studying human natarg 
in the bud.””—Scotsman. 








Messrs, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. call attention to the NEW 
ISSUE at a CHEAPER PRICE, viz. Ga. net each, of MISS 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL’S well-known books: 

WOOD AND GARDEN. With 53 Illustrations. 
HOME AND GARDEN. With 71 Illustrations. 
They were issued in 1899 and 1900 respectively, and were pioneer books 

in the modern revival of gardening. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


JULY, 1910. Price 6s. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING, SOME MODERN ESSAYISTS, 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRAVEL IN| THE “DUAL CONTROL” IN 


ITALY. BOURBALI’S CAMPAIGN. 
GREEK THOUGHT AND MODERN | THE PROGRESS OF ECONOMICS, 
JIFE. 
CLERICAL LIFE IN FRENCH 
FICTION 


HARDMAN’S HISTORY OF 
MALTA. 
. N. HiSTORY OF ENGLISH 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE POETRY 
BALANCE OF POWER (1s10- | =. 





Y. 
TRAINING OF A STATES 


THE 
OETR 
1910), AN: CHATHAM’S YOUTH. 





The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives of the Unicowity of Oxford and Fellow of Magdalena 
vLexze, 
JULY, 1910. Price 5s. 
Articles. 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE TRASIMENE. By M. O. B, Casrar:. 
SECRETARIES IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES. By Miss L. B. Dimesy. 
BISHOP SHIRWOOD OF DURHAM AND HIS LIBRARY. 
ALLEN. 
ENGLAND AND DENMARK, 1600-1667. By Hryrv L. Scroo.crart. 
THE pa | YEARS OF THE NAVIGATION ACTS. By J. H. Curae. 
HAM.—I, 
Notes and Documents, 
ANTIOCHUS STRATEGOS’ ACCOUNT OF THE SACK OF JERUSALEM 
IN A.D. 614. By F. C. Conrreare. 
A MYTH ABOUT EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. By Professor Kast 
Pearson, F.R.S. 
THE ITINERARIUM PEREGRINORUM AND TUE SONG OF 
MBROSE, By Miss Kare Nonoare. 
THE DUKE OF RICHMOND ON TILE WAR IN 1793, By J. Hotiasp 
Ross, Litt.D. And Others. 
Reviews of Books, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. within’ Wileo. 
Quarterly. No. 294. CONTENTS FOR JULY. 


Epwarp VII. 
Carprnat Vavenan, By Wilfrid Ward. 
Pascal axp Port Rorat. By Mrs. Reginald Balfour. 
Porray.—l. Av Casriratem. By the late Francis Thompson. 

. Westminster Catrrprit, MCMX. 
Francis Tuomrson’s Ienativs Lorota. Ly Canon William Barry. 
Jous Stcant Mriit anp tux Maypare or tuk Peoris. B Willrid Ward. 
Tue Ornicrs ov THE Dovay Piste. By Rev. Hugh Pope, OP. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Epucatioy: 4 Lesson vrom Switzkertanp, By Mrs. 

Crawford, 

BEACONSFIELD. By J. H. Moffatt. 
Tur Evections ty Francs. By Eugéne Tavernier, Editor of the Univers. 
Some Recent Booxs, 

BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


By P. 8 


Short Notices. 











OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s., 

for £2 2s.; Motley’s Historical Works, 9 vols., £4 14s. 6d., for £2 2s.; 
Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 61., for 4s. 6d.; Haggard’s A 
Gardener's Year, 12s, 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir 
H. Johnston, 2 vols., 30s., for 12s, 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s.; 
Letters of Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 633., for 258.; Paston’s Social Caricature in 
the 18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s, Gd., for 2ls.; Iarmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2is.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10e, 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock. 
State wants. Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. ee 
OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsiey, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Mape on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, tc. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. _ 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, luminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Eugravings 
of evory description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND EROS., 21 Jomn Briguat St., Dinminenas. 























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Evirox, but 
to the Popiisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, VW.C. 
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Messrs. Constable’s List 


Second Edition in the Press. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA. 


An Autobiography. Authorised Translation from the 
German by CECIL MAR. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The WE SSTMINSTE R.— The association of the author with many famor us 
peorle Je makes her | r bier: op hy among th e few of our time that are remarkable.” 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. 
By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. 
With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., 
D.Litt., M.A. 90 Mlustrations from Photographs, =~ and Plans, 

and Bibliography, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 


The TIMES.—“ It is high time for a new English book on the Hittites, 
Professor Garstang’s book will Le of great value to etudents of Near Eastern 
antiquity, and must supersede all predecessors...... It goes indeced far beyond 
these.” 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF JAPAN, 1367-1909. 
4 By GEORGE ETSUjJIRO UYEHARA, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Volume which must command the attention of all students of Eastern 
development. 
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N 
. THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 
By LINDON BATES, Jr. 
i Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST. 
By Jj. C. GREW. 
With 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 





IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 
By JOSEPHINE DASFAM BACON, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The EVENING STANDARD.—“ For beauty in thought and language, it is 
hard to find anything to equal ‘In the Border Country.’ ”’ 


THE ASCENDING EFFORT. 
jy GEORGE BOURNE, Imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

The WESTMINSTER.—“ An essay which we read, as it were, on tiptoe, so 
rich was it in suggestion, so representative of a certain phase of speculation, 
containing a germ of thought from which we may hepe to cultivate the flower 
of an expressed idea,” 


ASSESSMENT OF INCOME TAX. 


By WILLIAM SCHOOLING. Demy 8vo a 6d. net. 
TRUTH.—“ Mr. Schooling’s scheme is well worthy of attentix 


SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


| 
THE PROFESSIGNAL AUNT | DEAD LETTERS. 
By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSsS, By MAURICE BARING. Crown 
Llustrated, 5s. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 
SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


CATHERED LEAVES: | CECRGE MEEK, cathchairman 


From the Prose of MARY By HIMSELF. With an Intro- 


COLERIDGE. With a Menwir 7 
by EDITH SICHEL. Demy 8vo, duction by H. G. WELLS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


7s. 6d. net, 
New Six-Shiilling Novels. 


THE LAIRD OF GRAIG ATHOL _ By Frankfort Moore. 
THE DUKE’S PRICE - = By D. and K. Brown. 
HICHTSHADE By Paul Gwynne. 

THE ROYAL AMERICANS = By Mary Hallock Foote. 
COURTRY NEICHSOURS = By Alice Brown. 


THE TWISTED FOOT. 


By H. MILNER RIDEOUT. 
The SCOTSMAN, “A well-constructed tale » lacking 
nothing in romantic colour or stirring inci lent, 


LYDIA. By EVERARD HOPKINS. LYDIA. 


‘He says a thousand things that ring true.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“ admirably writte n.’’- ‘Western Daily Press. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTHERN ANIMALS 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAMMALS OF MANITOBA, 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, Naturalist to 
the Government of Manitoba. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo, Over 600 pages each. With 70 Maps and 
600 Drawings by the amp £3 13s. 6d. the Set. 
The TIMES.—** A fine and v: uuable work.” 
I rhe Ai ae L MALL GAZETTE.—* Planne: “ow d executed on an imposing scale 


and 
an ted to His Majesty. Mr. Seton (is) a first-class nature artist and a 
pam aie and vigorous writer,’ 
























i\SPORT 


|REVI 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 





THE 


OXFORD 


AND 


CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW 








LONG VACATION NUMBER 








Contents: 


KING EDWARD VII. 


Sir CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE 
ON LITERATURE 


M. M. PATTISON MU 


WRESTLING AS A UNIVERSITY 


E. B. OSBORN 


IR 


THE LUCK OF THE HORSE- 
SHOE. I. 


The Rev. A. SMYTHE-PALMER, D.D. 


JOHN MASON NEALE, 
'CHRISTIAN AND ROMANTIC 


The Rev. R. L. GALES 


OXFORD BIRDS 


ANTHONY COLLETTI 


STUDENTEN-LEBEN 
ISAAK WALTON AS BOOKMAN 


HERBERT TOMPKINS 


ON COMPROMISE 


on 


WwW . 
C. 


EWS OF BOOKS 


Oo. FRENCH 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





LONDON : 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





London: CONSTABLE & ( & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. W.C. 





tio ORANGE STREET LEICESTER SQUARE W.C, 
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mission, and is managed 
at about one-half only 


Life Assurance Society. = of the average cost, 


TH iD EQ U I TABLE The Society pays no Com. 


Funds exceed MANSION HOUSE STREET 


£5,000,900. (Oppesite the Mansion EFouse), LONDON, E.c. 


LOANS CRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS CN LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONXS, 








RESULTS OF VALUATION, 1909. 


Total Funds - - - - - - - - £5,043,732 


Net Liability - - - - - - - - 4,054,326 
Surplus - £389,406 





Of the Surp!us £306,283 was distributed, and £483,123 was carried forward 
undivided, to fructify for future profits. 


THE CHEAPEST WAY OF PROVIDING 
THE DEATH DUTIES. 


The Equitable offers SPECIALLY LOW 
RATES for Without-Profit Policies effected 
to provide the Duties payable at Death. 


For full particulars, with copy of the New Scale of Duty, write for the Society's 
Leajet: The New Death Duties and how to Provide for them. 


G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary and Secretary. 








* Lonvos : Printed by orT Git at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, Wc. ; ard Publi iehed 1s Jc ix for the “SpretaTon” 
‘ (Limited) at Rady Otice, No 1W ellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Eaturdng » duly léth, 1919, 





